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LONGER HUNTING SEASON FOR 1937 


ROAD power to regulate seasons and bag limits has 
B safeguarded Pennsylvania’s wildlife for over a quar- 
ter of a century. No matter what the catastrophe—severe 
winters, devastating floods, droughts, food shortages, for- 
est fires—the Pennsylvania Game Commission, through 
the continued confidence and support of the sportsmen, 
has managed to maintain, and in some instances to restore 
to unheard-of abundance, the supply of game without de- 
priving them of some shooting each season. 

Last year restricted seasons and limited bags were de- 
clared by the Commission in order to compensate for the 
serious inroads made on the breeding stock by the severe 
winter and great floods of 1935-36. It was an emergency 
step, and the hunters approved it—in fact, some thought 


more drastic limitations should have 


A lot of them starve to death during severe winters. 
still others succumb to other causes, and thousands are 
killed annually by the hunters; under Pennsylvania con- 
ditions, nevertheless, they 
quickly. 

Naturally, the age-old question of numbers versus food 
and cover enters the picture, but the effect on the size 
of the deer and on the small game habitat is usually over- 
looked. A real management problem exists today, just as 
it will to a greater or lesser degree until extensive lum- 
bering again becomes the vogue, and the only humane 
method of solving it is to permit the taking of limited 
numbers of antlerless deer in those counties, or parts of 
counties, where an over-population exists or can be an 

ticipated. 


continue to increase very 





been imposed, even to closing the sea- 
son entirely on certain species. 

The highest degree of sportsmanship 
was exemplified during the aforemen- 
tioned calamities—men worked fever- 
ishly feeding game during the heavy 
and frantic warfare 


waged 
against the winged and four-footed ]| 


snows 
enemies of wildlife which threatened 
further to deplete its ranks. | 

Because of their Herculean efforts, |) 
considerable seed stock was saved, but | 
not enough. To supplement the remain- | 
ing supply, the Commission launched || 
an early, and heavier than usual, re- | 
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After considering the increasing 
i] numbers of complaints of deer damage 
to crops and orchards, and the evidence 
of seriously overbrowsed range condi- 
tions in many sections of the Common- 
wealth, the Commission declared an 
antlerless deer season in certain coun- 
ties, or parts of counties, from Novem- 
ber 25 to November 27, inclusive, to be 
conducted under special permits cost- 
ing $2.00. The number of deer that may 
be removed from each county will be 
based entirely upon the abundance of 
the animals in those areas. 

There are still some hunters who are 














stocking program, which in turn was 
greatly aided by an unusually mild winter and excellent 
breeding season. 

All kinds of game has increased as a result. Some spe- 
cies, like the quail and grouse, did not stage as much of 
a comeback as others; nevertheless, the upward trend has 
been sufficient to warrant a more liberal season this year 
than last. 

Consequently, twenty-two full hunting days, including 
two holidays, have been set aside for rabbits, squirrels, 
ringneck pheasants, wild turkeys and blackbirds this year, 
beginning November 1 and ending November 25, and 
twelve days have been declared on quail, grouse and hares, 
November 1 to November 13. 

Even with an extended season, however, the Commission 
could not afford to take any chances with those species 
which were slow in reestablishing themselves; therefore, 
the seasonal bag limit on quail was reduced from twenty 
to twelve, and on grouse from eight to six. 

Whereas the Commission has handled its small game 
with utmost care during the past few years, it has had to 
reverse its ordinary methods completely with deer. Deer 
continue to increase generally, despite the many handicaps 
to which they are subjected from time to time. 


not sold on antlerless deer seasons, al- 
though most sportsmen now see the wisdom of this system 
of control. However, the fears of the doubtful should be 
allayed under the special permit plan in that relief can be 
effected without jeopardizing the future supply of deer in 
any region, and the thinning out process may be accom- 
plished primarily by the very persons who are suffering 
the damage. 

The Commission has again decided not to permit any 
hunting for small game before 9:00 o’clock on the first 
day. This regulation will not apply to bear or antlerless 
deer inasmuch as they come within the small game hunt- 
ing period. However, the 9:00 o’clock feature will apply 
to the first day of the buck season—November 29. 

Reports show that this innovation last year saved many 
lives, and the Commission is determined to adhere to it 
rigidiy in the future. 

The Commission sincerely hopes its decisions on seasons 
for 1937 will meet with the approval of our sportsmen gen- 
erally, and that everyone who hunts will adhere rigidly to 
the regulations adopted. Help your Game Commission to 
maintain Pennsylvania’s reputation for game law observ- 
ance and true sportsmanship. 











By Charles W. Wessell 
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THE AMERICAN 
SPORTSMAN’S CREED 


To this Ideal | consecrate myself—that sport 
shall not be my only aim—that my reward and les- 
son shall be in the thrill of the chase and the glory 
ofthe heights, and the whistle of the stag—in the 
music of the murmuring stream and the leap of the 
playing trout—in the gold of the autumn's woods 
and the whirr of the ruffed grouse—in the, sweet 
scent that breathes from off the sea and in the 
beauty and silence of the lonely hills and dells— 

Feeling this, | record my unalterable belief that 
a sportsman should 

|. Never in sport endanger human life. 

2. Never kill wantonly, needlessly or brutally. 

3. Obey the laws of State and Nation, work 
for better laws, and uphold the law en- 
forcing authorities. 
Respect the rights of farmers and prop- 
erty-owners and also their feelings. 
Always leave seed birds and game in 
covers. 
Never be a fish hog. 


Discourage the killing of game for com- 
mercial purposes by refusing to buy tro- 
phies. 
Study and record the natural history of 
game species in the interest of science. 

9. Love nature and its denizens and BE A 


GENTLEMAN. 


The above creed was written by Zane Grey, the well-known author. The nine pr.nciples 
it embodies are the result of the collaboration of Mr. Grey with Messrs. Charles Sheldon, 
John B. Burnham, Dan Beard, E. Bartlett Hayward, W. S. McCrea, Frederick W. Vreeland, 


and other well known sportsmen. Courtesy American Game Association. 
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LAKE WARREN 


Bucks County Sportsmen Furnish a Splendid Contribution to the Cause of Wildlife Conservation 


N Sunday, June 20, a dream came true for the sports- 

men of Bucks County. On that day, in the presence 
of over 7,000 outdoor enthusiasts, Lake Warren was dedi- 
cated along with the State Game Refuge of which it is 
a part. 

The lake is 47 acres in size and it is located within the 
confines of a tract of 1500 acres of wild land, now owned 
by the state as an auxiliary game preserve and in which 
is situated a wild game refuge, fenced in and protected. 

Major Nicholas Biddle, of Jenkintown, president of the 
Game Commission, made the dedication speech, stating 
that he believed the success of the Lake Warren venture 
would result in a string of such lakes and preserves being 
created in other sections of the state. He congratulated 
the people of the county on having such a live sports- 
men’s organization to look after their interests in that line. 
He said it was difficult to estimate the amount of pleasure 
and satisfaction the project would eventually give to the 
people. 

Seth Gordon, executive director of the State Game Com- 
mission, advised other sections of the state to follow 


\ ee 
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Photo by J. N. Morton 
Parking Places were at a Premium. 


Bucks County’s lead in providing such preserves for their 
people. He said that as a result of the close cooperation 
given the state by the Bucks County Federation of Sports- 
men’s Clubs, the Commission would be able to greatly 
improve hunting and fishing conditions in Southeastern 
Pennsylvania. 

Marvin Spaulding, of the New Jersey Game Commis- 
sion, was on hand to congratulate the people of Bucks 
County on the success of the project. Other speakers were 
Edgar Nicholson, of the State Fish Commission; Gard 
Conklin, Director of the Bureau of Refuges and Lands, 
and James Morton, Assistant Director of the same bureau. 

Charles A. Rowe, of Doylestown, was head of the com- 
mittee in charge of Sunday’s dedication. He is president 
of the Bucks County Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs, 
president of the Southeastern division and also president 
of the Bucks County Fish, Game and Forestry Associa- 
tion. Charles W. Wessell, chief of the Bureau of Propaga- 
tion and Game Farms, acted as presiding officer and in- 
troduced the different speakers. 


The Bucks County Fish, Game and Forestry Associa- 
tion, of which Charles Rowe, of Doylestown, is president, 
paid $1500 out of its own treasury for ten years leasing 
the land for a preserve before it was taken over by the 
Pennsylvania Board of Game Commissioners in 1928. 


The work of creating the lake, which impounds the 
headwaters of Tinicum Creek, was started May 12, 1935, 
under the auspices of the OWD, a pure relief organiza- 
tion. Twenty-one men were put to work under the ar- 
rangement, which continued until July 19, 1935, when 
the appropriation was exhausted and work suspended 
until October 1, 1935 when the WPA took it over, putting 
thirty-five men, five teams and a tractor to work. On May 
12, 1936, fifty-three men were at work on the project un- 
der WPA auspices. It was completed on December 24, 
1936. The work was in direct charge of William Wilhelm, 
project engineer of Bucks County, with Howard Hinkle 
as foreman, and Game Protector Fretz as superintendent. 


1937 


The lake is shaped like a crescent. 
A dyke 950 feet in length and eight feet 
high, in the center holds back the water 
from the small streams, which enter the 
lake through an extended marsh. A 
solid stone spillway is situated half 
way the length of the dyke. Near the 
spillway the water of the lake is nine 
feet in depth with a boat landing lo- 
cated near the spillway. 

The lake has been stocked with fish 
but fishing will not be allowed for at 
least another year. Sportsmen of the 
county, members of the Bucks County 
Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs, have 
sown seeds of different kinds and 
planted roots for use as food by wild 
game in the grounds surrounding the 
lake. The project cost approximately 
$45,000. 

Among the sporting events held in 
connection with the dedication were 





bait and fly casting in charge of Allen 
Grant, swimming events and canoe 
races under the direction of Joseph 
Haines, quoit pitching in charge of 
Horace Robinson, and rifle and trap 
shooting directed by Nelson O. Fretz. 
The judges and timers for the water 
sports were Horace Walker, Harry 
Pitman, Luther Hilgendorft, Lester 
Gerhart and Reds Carter. 

Everybody took a real interest in 
the program. Seven thousand persons 
listened to the speakers, went sight- 
seeing about the locality, picnicked on 
the grounds, ate sandwiches made 
from the meat of an 800 pound elk, 
listened to fine music by the Quaker- 
town band and witnessed numerous 
sporting events. The officials said they 
could have gotten rid of three elks of 
the same weight, so great was the de- 
mand for the meat. 
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Photo by FE. MacWright 


Top: The spillway and rustic bridge over it 


commands a beautiful view of the lake. 


Center: Boat wharf, with refuge sign and 
several Mallard ducks in foreground. 


Bottom: The road bed across the lake offers 
another fine view of this splendid haven for 
fish and wild water fowl. 


Photo by E. MacWright 
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Top: The new State clay target shotgun champion, Mr. Roy Hemmig 
of Reading, Pa., former New York-Pennsylvania League baseball 
pitcher, who cracked down two hundred straight to win. 


Center: Officers of the P.T.S.A., left to right, John Schroll, Secretary, 
Mt. Joy; Dr. W. A. Vernon, Treasurer, John W. Eshleman, Jr., 
Vice-President, and C. D. Henline, Bradford, President. 


Bottom: J. Mowell Hawkins of Camp Hill, Pa., the professional 
champion, who has shot at more clay targets than any other one 
marksman in the State. 








N a drizzling rain and a heavy eastern wind, ninety shooters 

participated in the 47th annual Pennsylvania State Trap Tour- 
nament over the Valley "Gun and Country Club traps, Elysburg, 
on Thursday, June 17. S. M. Crothers, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, 
amateur State Champion, carried off the honors for the opening 
day, smashing 149x150, stalemating with Fred Tomlin, the Glass- 
boro, N. J., ace. The runners up were Otis Sked, Wilkes-Barre, 
D. A. Kessler, the Mt. Carmel crackshot, and Charles H. Todd, 
Conshohocken, who went down three and four, respectively. Mrs, 
Fred Hess, Philadelphia, State woman champion was high among 
the fair dianas, breaking 133x150. The runner ups were Miss Jean 
Thompson and Mrs. Courtney MacDowell, both of Bradford who 
broke 115 and 107, respectively. 

Fred Hess, Philadelphia, and John Schroll, Mt. Joy, stalemated 
with 79 out of 100 clays. Albert W. Meiss, the youthful West 
Hazelton marksman, won the double State championship, breaking 
96x100, with Walter Beaver, Berwyn, runner up, 95x100, and James 
Stinson, Bradford, third. 

In Class B, Charles T. Todd, Conshohocken, topped the list with 
146x150 and John W. Eshleman, Lancaster, second, 145x150. C. J. 
Reitz, Trevorton, took the Class C Trophy, with 142x150. John 
J. Keener, Maytown; and Robert E. Latimer, Muncy Valley, stale- 
mated with 139 breaks. 





W. C. Boderman, Locustdale, and M. C. Horan, Pottsville, in 
Class D, 136 targets each, and in Class E. Peter P. Ravin, Glen 
Lyon, was the trophy winner, 128 birds with J. F. Barrett, Potts- 
ville, Runner up. In the practice work-out the day previous, S. C. 
Yocum had 99 to his credit out of 100, while Al Mulhaupt, the 
Bradford marksman, won the double target event, 44x50 and in the 
handicap, from the 23 yard rise, 24x25. 

In the doubles, for the professional championship, Mal Hawkins, 
Camp Hill, was high with 85x100. 

The world’s record for a five man team that will represent 
Pennsylvania at Vandalia, Ohio, the third week in August, took 
place Friday, June 18. Out of 1000 targets but four were missed. 
The marksmen were Roy Hemming, Reading, 200x200. S. M. 
Crothers, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, 199x200; Walter S. Beaver, 
3erwyn, 199x200; O. D. Sked, Wilkes-Barre, 199x200; and Alex- 
ander Schwartz, Philadelphia, 199x200. 

The Alternates will be Daniel Kessler, Mt. Carmel, 198; Alfred 
Mulhaupt, Bradford, 198; John Rigg, Conshohocken, 196; M. S. 
Johnson, Wilkes-Barre, 196; and J. R. York, 196. 

Not in the history of the Pennsylvania State Shoot have such 
phenomenal scores been made by so many shooters. In the shoot- 
off of those that made 199, respectively, S. M. Crothers, Pennsyl- 
vania State Champion for many years, carried off the honors, 
smashing 150 straight, while Alex Schwartz, was first to go down; 
W. S. Beaver, second; and O. S. Sked stayed with the veteran 
Crothers, missing his 146 bird. 
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The new Pennsylvania State Champion, Roy Hemming, former 
New York-Pennsylvania League base ball pitcher, who had entered 
in the last squad, had a difficult task to perform, facing 199 by four 
other shooters, and he did a perfect job between showers of fre- 
quent electric storms. Mr. Hemming was really a “dark horse.” 
He told his friends that he had to be back in Reading by eight 
o’clock to go to work. He is employed in a mill at Reading. When 
Hemming broke his last target the gallery gave a big cheer and 
he was showered with many individual congratulations. 

Mrs. Fred Hess, Philadelphia, retained her title as the Pennsyl- 
vania Woman Champion, going down but 5 out of 100; Mrs. 
Jean Thompson, Bradford, second, with 93; and Miss Betty Wister, 
Philadelphia, third, 92. 

The Roxboro ‘Gun Club won the five man team race—961x1000. 
The shooters were Rigg, 196; Todd, 192; S. M. Crothers, 199; Dr. 
G. M. Patterson, 194, and Harry Nice, 190. 

Three man team—291-300 was taken by the Bradford Gun Club 
—Al Mulhaupt, 99; J. H. Stinson, 95; L. G. Danna, 97; Longwood 
Gun Club tied, 291; Baldwin, 100; Beaver, 99; and Gilpin, 92. 

Two man Championship—199x200—Roxboro Gun Club, S. M. 
Crothers, 99x100; John Rigg, 100x100. 

Emory H. Storr, Harrisburg, carried off the pro Championship, 
194x200; with J. M. Hawkins, Camp Hill, runner up, 192x200. 





The final day of the 1937 State Shoot was well attended. The 
State Association had added some worthwhile prizes to the pro- 
gram Saturday, June 19. Walter S. Beaver carried off the State 
Amateur all-around championship title for the four days scoring 
a total of 393x400. In a shoot-off between Walter S. Beaver and 
Albert Mulhaupt, the latter won, breaking 25 straight. George D. 
Baldwin, in the distance handicap, received the 24-25 yard prize 
with 95-x100 from the 24 yard line. W. B. Vernon, secretary of 
the Bradford Gun Club, from the 19-yard line, tied with Baldwin, 
and in the shoot-off Vernon was given the honors, breaking, from 
the 19 mark, one more than Baldwin in a 25 event race. C. H. 
Todd, Conshohocken, tieing with L. C. Danna, came through in 
a shoot-off. 


The shoot was very successfully conducted under the super- 
vision of Andrew C Long and James J. O’Brien, both of Shamokin. 
Henry Winchester cashiered the shoot, and was ably assisted by 
Horman Wright, W. B. Vernon, S. Curtis Yocum, Dr. A. W. 
Vernon, Claude Henlin, John W. Eshleman, George D. Baldwin, 
John Rigg, J. M. Hawkins, and Emory Stor. 

The next Pennsylvania State Trap Shooting Tournament 
will be held at Brinton’s Lake Club, ten miles out of Wilmington, 
Delaware. Brinton’s Lake Club is located at what is known as 
Brinton’s Cross Roads, Delaware County, about twelve miles south 
of West Chester, the home of George D. Baldwin, who has taken 
much interest in the State Association for many years. That the 
shooters will be royally entertained goes without saying. 





Top: O. S. Sked of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., a former pro, whose pose 
as: he stands before the traps, is inspiring to other marksmen. 


Center: Right to left, Roy Hemmig, Reading, who smashed a perfect 
200; S. M. Crothers, of Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, smashed 199 out 
of 200; 0. S. Sked, Wilkes-Barre, 199 out of 200; Walter S, Beaver, 
Berwyn, 199 out of 200; Alex Schwarz, Philadelphia, 199 out of 200. 
This squad will represent Pennsylvania at the 
A.T.A., at Vandalia, Ohio, in August. 


Bottom: Right to left, Mrs. Fred Hess of Philadelphia, Pa., Pennsyl- 
vania’s woman champion, who retained her title, two years in 
succession; and Miss Irene Thompson, runner up in the meet. 
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Chukar Partridge Chicks 


S this is being written, in the middle of 

June, game propagation on the several 
State Game Farms and Wild Turkey Propa- 
gating Areas is keeping pace with the 
splendid record compiled during the 
1936 season. 

Considering the three principal spe- 
cies propagated by the Commission, 
Ringneck Pheasants, Bobwhite Quail 
and Wild Turkeys, the records to date 
have equalled and in many instances 
surpassed those of last year. 


Ringneck Pheasants Gain 

Thus far 163,978 Ringneck Pheasant 
eggs have been produced, showing a 
gain of 20,000 over last season. A total 
of 95,065 eggs have been set in incu- 
bators, being some 8,000 more than in 
1936. Sportsmen have -received over 
53,000 hatching eggs from the State 
Farms as against only 44,597 at: this 
time last season; while day old chick 
shipments to sportsmen total 20,264 
compared with only 11,726 in 1936. 

Ringneck Pheasant hatches have been par- 
ticularly good with the total average percent- 
age of chicks hatched at both Fisher and Jor- 
dan Farms showing 86.3% to date as against 
86.4% for 1936, the Commission’s peak year. 

There are a total of 28,197 pheasants now 
in the brooder fields at all farms and the 
combined losses thus far total only 5%, 
which is identical with last season. 


Increase in Quail, Huns and Chukars 


Quail hatches have set a new mark on 
the State Farms. Nearly 12,000 Bobwhite 
Quail eggs have been produced and over 
11,000 set in incubators. Breeder Quail have 
laid heavier at the State Farm this season 
than ever before. Along with this, fertility 
has been higher and a record hatch of 96.5% 
has just been taken off at the Farm. 

Of the 4,428 “Bobs” now in the brooders 
only 223 or 4.7% have been lost. This repre- 
sents a fractional gain over the previous sea- 
son, and establishes a new low for Quail losses. 

Chukar Partridges, which are being pro- 
duced on a limited scale have shown con- 
sistently high hatches, all running 90% and 
better—to date 178 of these birds have been 


sent to the brooders with a total loss of 


only 10. At this period last year 
only 60 Chukars were in the brood- 
ers. 

The Commission’s program for 
1937 calls for a sizeable increase in 
the number of Part- 
ridges to be produced. So far the 
breeders have laid 3,425 
which number 3,167 have been set 


Hungarian 
eggs, of 


in incubators. There have been 452 
Huns sent to the brooders 
only 14% or 64. 
encouraging, for not 


young 
with a 
This is most 


loss of 


withstanding the fact that Hun- 
garian Partridges have been hatched and 
brooded with mechanical equipment fo 


several years on the State Farms, the 





Hungarian Partridge Chicks 


propagation of this bird in large numbers 
is still considered to be in the experimental 
stage. 


Better Results with Wild Turkeys 

Results thus far with Wild Turkeys have 
surpassed any previous year. The young 
birds have been hatched from eggs ob- 
tained from two sources: the State Wild 
Turkey Farm and seven Wild Turkey 
Propagating Areas on the State 
Game Refuges. 

Out of 2,666 eggs produced at 
the Farm 2,226 have been set; while 
1,619 chicks have been sent to the 
brooders with a loss of only two. 

From the Wild Propagating areas 
4,224 have been collected and 4,185 
set in incubators at the State Farm. 
In addition to these a large number 
of hens within the areas have been 
allowed to set and raise broods of 
young in the wild. 

There are 1,144 young turkeys, 
hatched from eggs produced in 
these wild areas and fertilized by 
wild turkey males, now in the 
Farm brooders. Of these only 14 


Preliminary Report on Game Propagation 
Activities Sponsored by the Commission 


By CHARLES W. WESSELL 


or a fraction over 1% have been lost. Turkey 
chicks from both sources have hatched from 
eight to ten hours ahead of the usual time 
this year and are several days ahead in feath- 
ering out. The loss record for this season 
is well below any previously recorded at the 
State Farm. 


Experimental Activities 


I.xperimental activities, looking toward 
improvement in feeding, housing and rear- 
ing methods as well as advanced breeding 
and mating methods are being carried on. 
binal new sportsmen’s 
brooding and rearing coop are being made 
and from all present indications this unit 
will be ready to recommend for small propa- 
gation activities by individuals and as- 
sociations next season. 


corrections on the 


Several food and cover plantings are 
also included in the experimental activ- 
ities being carried on at Fisher Farm 
and are available for inspection by 
sportsmen or others interested in im- 
proving the natural habitat of wild 
game. 

There follows a record of Ringneck 
Pheasant and Bobwhite Quail hatches 
taken off at the Fisher and Jordan 
State Game Farms so far this season, 
showing comparative percentages with 
the 1936 season: 


Bobwhite Quail Ringneck Pheasants 








1936 1937 1936 1937 
Hatching % Hatching % Hatching % Hatching % 
82.7 92.7 86.4 86.5 
87.8 91.4 86.2 86.35 
90.3 92.1 86.0 85.9 
93.4 93.7 86.6 86.0 
93.4 96.5 86.45 87.9 
87.3 94.0 85.8 87.15 
_— —_— 87.1 85.3 
89.1% 93.4% 86.4 85.15 
87.55 88.4 
86.1 84.95 
86.4% 86.3% 


A final report on all operations on the four 
State Game Farms will be presented in the 
Game News when the season has been ter- 
minated. 





Five Week Old Ringnecks 
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MAKING THE ROADSIDE MENAGERIE SAFE 


By C. EMERSON BROWN 


Wild animals in their native habitats are generally well able to 
take care of themselves, and as a rule they are not dangerous to 
humans. In captivity, however, there is another story. There they 
are entirely dependent upon humans for their food, comfort and 
safety and when approached are sometimes dangerous. They realize 
there is no escape from people who tease them. 

Few people who exhibit wild animals for the amusement of 
visitors, and profit to themselves, know how to properly care for 
them. Less than a year ago, Governor George H. Earle, a lover 
of animals himself, realized the injustice of keeping animals cap- 
tive in small, unsanitary and insecure cages, or chained to stakes 
often with no protection from the hot sun. Through his efforts a 
law was passed requiring that all Roadside Menageries be licensed, 
and that the owners be compelled to properly care for the animals 
in their charge. As a result all animals kept in captivity in such 
menageries are now under the care and protection of the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission. 

Major Nicholas Biddle, President of the Game Commission, has 
taken a keen personal interest in this phase of wild animal pro- 
tection, in consequence of which there has been a marked im- 
provement in housing, sanitation, comfort and safety for the ani- 
mals. This means that public interest in these menageries will be 
materially enhanced and their patronage increased. 

In April of this year it was my good fortune to be appointed 
Special Inspector of Roadside Menageries, and under the direct 
supervision of Mr. Seth Gordon, Executive Director of the Com- 
mission, I spent a month visiting and inspecting all of them. The 
purpose of this was to ascertain existing conditions after the law 
had been in force for approximately ten months, and to place 
certain restrictions upon the owners and operators thereof. On 
those who are competent, and willing to exercise a little common 
sense, these restrictions work little or no hardship and their im- 
portance is readily recognized. 

In some instances, however, when owners and operators were 
convinced that the law was to be strictly enforced, they folded up 
their menageries and disposed of their stock. On the other hand, 
most of them were good sports and readily saw the advantages 
afforded them by such protection and were not in the least back- 
ward in showing their appreciation for the freedom from respon- 
sibility which this law gives them. They were bound to have felt 
a grave responsibility when, for instance bears were chained to 
stakes in the open where each person who approached them was 
in danger of being bitten or clawed. Even a young bear, or cub 
can inflict an ugly wound, so is it not most important that older 
ones, those over one year of age, be treated and classified as 
dangerous. 

Not all wild animals are vicious, but most of them are tempera- 
mental and often treacherous. An affectionate pet is likely to turn 
into a wild beast in less time than it takes to tell Our mild eyed 
common white-tail deer is one of the most dangerous of wild 
animals when in captivity. It cannot be depended upon, and per- 
sonally I would much rather trust a tame tiger than a full grown 
buck deer in rutting season. I know of many cases of deer having 
attacked their keepers, painfully injuring them, sometimes even 
fatally. 

In the wild, animals fear man, but in captivity they become so 
accustomed to humans they lose all fear and will attack when 
they feel the urge, often when least expected and without a mo- 
ment’s notice. A striking example of this was recently enacted in a 
menagerie I visited at Gains, Pennsylvania. The owner, Mr. Edward 
Nelson had a tame buck deer and he would often go into the cage 
to play with and feed it. On the occasion I refer to, the buck 
charged and Mr. Nelson suddenly became aware that he was 
locked in the enclosure with a dangerous wild animal. He was 
thrown down by the buck and serious injury would have re- 
sulted had it not been for Mr. Nelson’s presense of mind and great 
strength. As he fell he seized the antlers of the buck and held on 
with all his might. He was no match for an enraged animal and 
realized that if he loosened his grip, he would be trampled and 
probably gored to death. Just as the buck was about to make a 
second lunge, help arrived and Mr. Nelson was saved from a most 
serious predicament. They were forced to destroy this animal in 
order to prevent further trouble. 





These two little cubs expressed profound interest in the 
photographer’s camera, 


At present there are about fifty-two roadside menageries scat- 
tered throughout the state. Most of those I have visited need con- 
siderable overhauling before they can be classified as safe for 
visitors and comfortable for the animals. Some are in excellent 
condition and I found that their owners have complied and are 
continuing to comply with the law in every particular. Others did 
not have a full understanding of the law and had therefore made 
mistakes which can be quickly and easily rectified. 

I found a few of these menageries containing collections of 
pheasants and one nothing but snakes. This one charges admission 
to the grounds and is evidently well patronized. The most inter- 
esting collection is that of Dr. E. H. McCleery at Kane. He has a 
pack of over sixty large and rare “Lobo Wolves.” As I arrived, the 
entire pack let out a howl from their dens in the woods and I am 
frank to say this would have been most terrifying had it been 
heard in the wilderness. The wolves in this pack have most inter- 
esting histories, which are related by printed labels. This is the 
largest collection of wild animals in the state, with the exception 
of the zoological gardens of the larger cities. 

I believe Pennsylvania is the first state to adopt this very hu- 
mane and sensible law for the protection of captive animals and I 
should be pleased to see every state in the Union enact similar 
legislation in behalf of their wild animals—and humans. Large and 
authentic Zoological Gardens do not come within the bounds of 
this act. 

My entire trip was most interesting. It gave me untold pleasure 
to again be among my animal friends and render a service to them 
and the people who visit roadside menageries. 





August Bade, Superintendent of California’s Game Farms, speaks 
enthusiastically about the Chukar partridge. He said it is the 
finest bird he so far has handled and its future in California seems 
assured. 

Mr. Bade says it has reproduced under almost every climatic 
condition from the floors of the great valleys to the wastes of the 
Mojave desert. They seem to be very versatile as far as food and 
climatic conditions are concerned. 

People who have hunted them in India and other parts of the 
world where they are found say they are not only good field birds, 
but the best of all when you get them on the table. 





Refuge Keeper Albert Bachman, while painting boundary lines 
of State Game Lands No. 97 recently, found a woodcock nest 
containing four young birds. Later on he saw a blacksnake lying 


on the nest and the birds were gone. The snake had apparently 
eaten them. 


For the third consecutive year pheasants from Wisconsin’s State 
experimental game and fur farm have been awarded first prize 
at the annual Philadelphia game bird show. 














DO YOU 


Pennsylvania is one of the few states that has an official 
state tree, state game bird and state flower. 


Hemlock, State Tree 
Photo Dept. Forests and Waters 


Act June 22, 1931, No. 233 
V 7 HEREAS, The hemlock (Tsuga Canadensis Linnaeus) is 


still today, as it was of old, the tree most typical of the 

forests of Pennsylvania; and 

Whereas, The hemlock yielded to our pioneers the wood from 
which they wrought their cabin homes; and 

Whereas, The hemlock gave its bark to found a mighty in- 
dustry; and 

Whereas, The hemlock everywhere lends kindly shelter and sure 
haven to the wild things of forests; and 

Whereas, The lighted hemlock at Christmas time dazzles the 
bright eyes of the child with an unguessed hope, and bears to the 
aged, in its leaves of evergreen, a sign and symbol of faith in im- 
mortality; now therefore, 

Section 1. Be it enacted, &c., That the hemlock tree (Tsuga 
Canadensis Linnaeus) be adopted as the State tree of Pennsylvania. 


State Game Bird 
Act June 22, 1931, No. 234 


Section 1. Be it enacted, &c., That the ruffed grouse (bonasa 
umbellus) is hereby selected, designated and adopted as the State 
game bird of Pennsylvania. 

Section 2. This act shall be in force and effect from and after 
its passage. 


Mountain Laurel, State Flower 
May 5, 1933, P. L. 107 


Section 1. Be it enacted, &c., That the mountain laurel (Kalmia 
Latifolia) is hereby adopted as the State flower of Pennsylvania. 


For those of us who are able to enjoy the State forests for camp- 
ing, fishing and hunting, a little brush up on the forest rules 
won’t be amiss, now that the summer is here. 


State Forests Rules 


1. The State Forests are for the use and benefit of all the citizens 
of Pennsylvania. State Forest officers are instructed to cooperate 
with and assist all persons in the legitimate enjoyment of them. 

2. To provide for the proper use and protection of the forests, 
no standing young or old trees shall be cut, shot at, barked, or 
otherwise damaged or destroyed except as may be necessary for 
proper utilization of the forests and with the approval of a State 
Forest officer secured in advance. 

3. Since uncontrolled grazing by horses, sheep, cattle, or hogs 
is injurious to young trees, it is prohibited except by special per- 
mission. 

4. No permit is required to camp overnight, but to ensure the 
protection of forest against abuse, a permit is necessary to camp 
for a period of two days or longer. 

5. For the protection of the public health, springs and streams 
must not be polluted. 

6. If the needs of the Commonwealth for timber are to be met, 
forest fires must be stopped. No camp fires are permitted that are 
not adequately protected against the spread of fire. 

7. All camp fires must be put out completely immediately after 
use. 

8. Persons suspected of starting forest fires, intentionally or un- 
intentionally, will be prosecuted. 


9. The placing of advertisements is not permitted. 





KNOW? 


Excerpts of interesting facts taken from the laws of the 
Department of Forests and Waters. 


10. For the protectioh of those who will camp in the forests 
hereafter, all waste papers, empty cans, and other refuse must be 
buried or otherwise disposed of before leaving camp. 


11. For the protection of wild life, strict observance of the game 
and fish laws by campers will be required. 


12. For the preservation of flowers the gathering of flowers of 
woody species is prohibited except on permission of a State Forest 
officer. 

13. For the preservation of fish life, and the comfort and con- 
sideration of campers, the use of motor-driven boats on lakes, 
ponds, and dams within the State forests is prohibited. 


Also a few reasons why it pays to prevent forest fires, plus a 
few hints on how to avoid them: 


BECAUSE Pennsylvania forests may be restored if fires are 
stopped. 

BECAUSE protected forests will prevent loss suffered from 
floods. 

BECAUSE productive forests will help the agricultural in- 
terests within the Commonwealth, by furnishing an increased 
local market for their products. 

BECAUSE green forests and flowing streams will furnish a 
constant and pure supply of drinking water to our citizens. 

BECAUSE green forests and flowing streams will bring mil- 
lions of dollars to our people from those seeking recreation in 
Pennsylvania mountains. 

BECAUSE productive forests mean a better state in which to 
live, more labor, more business, more prosperity for everybody, 
and better health. 

BECAUSE forest fires are the result of carelessness and can 
be prevented. 


You Can Help 

By being as careful with fire in the woods as you are in your 
own home. 

Smoke only while resting in the woods. 

Be sure your match is broken in two before it is thrown away. 

Be sure your cigarette, cigar or pipe “heel” is dead before 
throwing it away. Then tramp it into damp earth. 

Remember the forest floor is inflammable and that you are not 
on a city street. 

Build small camp fires if you must build any and then only 
where there is no danger of fire spreading to surrounding leaves 
or trees. Be sure sparks will not blow out to dry leaves. 

Extinguish the camp fire before leaving. Take no chances of 
leaving one live spark. 

Burn brush, weeds, rubbish, only on damp days. Piles should 
be small. 


On Spring days wind will develop from a very small fire. It 
is unsafe to start fires outdoors within 200 feet of buildings or 
forest areas. 

3urn fields only when the wind is coming from the adjoining 
forest. 

Keep fine screens on engine stacks, and keep ash pans closed. 

Clean up fire hazards during winter months rather than in fall 
and spring. 


He who takes changes with fire is reckless and a menace to the 
community in which he lives. 


In case of fire call up the nearest telephone exchange and ask 
for the forest fire warden. 





Photo by Richard Gerstell 


In the Spring the male grouse struts and drums in the woodland. 
On a log he paces up and down, ruffs lifted, wide tail fully 
spread and elevated. 


No lovelier bloom graces our mountain roadsides than that of the 
laurel. Its beauty adds a glamour to the forest which 
cannot be equaled. 


Photo Dept. Agriculture 























































Dust 


O ONE realizes better than the Editor 

that it is not good taste to inject for- 
eign subjects into a magazine of specific 
purpose. Nevertheless, in this one instance 
he is going to deviate from all policies, 
principles and traditions—upset the apple 
cart, so to speak, and tell you about some 
of the experiences he encountered while on 
a recent scientific expedition into the great 
Dust Bow] area of the Southwest. 


The purpose of the expedition was a state- 
wide survey of the birds of Oklahoma, with 
special efforts directed toward finding the 
rare Ivory-billed Woodpecker and photo- 
graphing the fast-disappearing Mississippi 
Kite. We did not find the Ivory-bill but we 
did photograph the Kite, only to have the 
laboratory completely ruin all our color mo- 
tion pictures of the birds. More of that 
later. 


Our party consisted of John B. Semple, 
of Sewickley, Pa., and Coconut Grove, Fla., 
retired munitions manufacturer and a trus- 
tee of Carnegie Institute, who sponsored 
the trip; Dr. George M. Sutton, nationally- 
known explorer, author and artist, Curator 
of Birds at Cornell University, director of 
the survey; Karl Haller, West Virginia, Dr. 
Sutton’s assistant; and myself. We left 
Bethany, West Virginia, by motor on April 
16 for Broken Bow, a little town in south- 
eastern Oklahoma. 

We traveled through Ohio, Kentucky, 
Tennessee and Arkansas enroute amidst an 
ever-changing landscape. At Louisville, 
Kentucky, and Memphis, Tennessee, the 
ravages of the great flood were all too much 
in evidence. The water fronts of the cities 
were completely destroyed, and for some 
distance inland one could see houses and 


Storm Rolling Off Black 


buildings in anything but their normal posi- 
tions. It will take a long time to rehabili- 
tate these striken areas. 


In contrast to such devastation were the 
green fields and beautiful flowers. The pur- 
plish red of the Judas tree heralded the ap- 
proach of the countless green leaves and 
tender shoots which were rapidly unfolding. 
Lilacs blended their purple with the red of 
the tulips and on the trees throughout the 
wooded country hung great bunches of mis- 
tletoe. 

We passed large trucks filled with yams 
and pickaninnies waved to us from slab- 
sided, shingle-roofed huts along the road- 
side. These little cabins are built a room at 
each end, divided by a porch to permit more 
air circulation. It gets beastly hot, so the 
natives told us. We saw quite a few sheep 
in Kentucky and Tennessee. We passed 
through Fort Knox, where Uncle Sam bur- 
ied a lot of his gold recently—quite a place. 
We just missed the great Cotton Carnival 
at Memphis. It took place a week or so later, 
I understand. The colored inhabitants of the 
Arkansas flats are known as Share-crop- 
pers. They work in the cotton fields during 
the summer, raising a few chickens, some 
sorghum, yams, etc., in the interim. 

The roadbeds were high on much of ou: 
route through Tennessee and Arkansas, the 
banks on either side being very steep. 

We arrived at Broken Bow on April 18 
just in time to strike the peak of the War- 
bler migration. We established headquar- 
ters at Huffman’s Camp, along the Moun- 
tain Fork Rim. Southeastern Oklahoma is a 
sportman’s paradise. The streams harbo: 
an abundance of fish, large and smallmouth 
black bass, crappie, bluegill sunfish, bull- 
head catfish, appluchi and channel cats 


Mesa, Oklahoma Panhandle 





One morning near camp a successful angler 
hooked and landed a 67-lb. appluchi cat. 
They are fine eating. 

Deer and wildcats live in the Kiamichi 
mountains to the north of Broken Bow; 
and the flat farm-country, studded here 
and there with dense woodlands, furnish 
splendid homes for the cottontail rabbit, 
the squirrel, and the bobwhite. Cotton, pea- 
nuts, and sweet potatoes are staple crops. 
The country is “open range” and cattle 
and hogs wander everywhere. “Open 
range” placards greet you at stated inter- 
vals along the highways warning against 
the possibility of collision with livestock, 
which on more than one occasion popped 
up in front of us from nowhere. I was 
amazed at the number of dead rabbits we 
saw along the road, despite the fact that 
there was little or no traffic. We traveled 
on wide, hard dirt roads where speed was 
the rule and not the exception. 

Many farmers and small ranchers lum- 
ber on a small scale, felling the great 
gnarled cypress trees and cutting them 
into shingles. It is an interesting process. 
The cypress swamps are shadowy and mys- 
terious, the elbowed roots of the great trees 
twisting grotesquely through the dark 
waters. Mosquitos and ticks bothered us 
quite a bit. The latter imbedded their 
heads in our hides hacking away for all 
they were worth. We had a swell time at 
night dousing them with alcohol and re- 
moving them with tweezers. You had to be 
careful when you pulled them out. Some- 
times the head broke off and the wound 
would fester. 

At Broken Bow I spent five hours in my 
blind photographing Pileated Woodpeckers 
(or Indian Hens, as the natives call them) 
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at their 
nest. The photo- 
graphs turned out The, 

very well. ™ 

A last remnant of the Chock- 
taw Indian Tribe lives in southeastern 
Oklahoma, and I ran across several families 
living in log and clapboard cabins. Some 
of them worked in the lumber mills. Some 
farmed on a small scale, while a few hired 
out as fishing guides. The last headquarters 
of the Chocktaw Nation stood only a mile 
from our camp and there the last Gover- 
nor was buried only a few years ago. The 
old whipping post still stands mutely testi- 
fying to the justice practiced even by the 
Red Man. 

We left Broken Bow reluctantly at the 
end of a week despite its mosquitos and its 
ticks and proceeded west to the cedar- 
studded Arbuckle Mountains north of Ard- 
more. Here was an altogether new type 
of country. Rolling hills extended in an 
unbroken chain for miles and miles lift- 
ing their juniper-topped knolls toward the 
azure sky as though in benediction to the 
vast beauty about them. Great prairie 
lands, once the home of the buffalo and 
the Indian extended for seemingly endless 
miles in every direction, giving one a feel- 
ing of smallness and loneliness which was 
further emphasized at evening by the eerie 
song of Chuck-Will’s-Widows* in the deep 
woodland. 

Our camp was a cedar cabin high on a 
hill overlooking the plains. I shall remem- 
ber it always for its peaceful atmosphere 
and for the success I had making a movie 
of the Black-capped Vireos and the Blue- 
gray Gnat-catchers. 

Saying goodbye to the Arbuckle Moun- 
tains we journeyed several hundred miles 
farther west. The plains spread out before 
us in even greater vastness and the rocky 
slopes of the Wichita Mountains were a 
welcome sight as we got our first glimpse 
of them. They are great piles of rock with 
small deep canyons adding their dizzy con- 
tours to the spectacular setting. In these 
mountains is located the large Federal 
Game Refuge within which are protected 
some of the last remaining Buffalo, Prong- 
horned antelope and Texas Long Horns. 
Other wildlife also abounds in the refuge, 
which is rapidly becoming a haven for wild 
waterfowl due to the numerous artificial 
lakes which are being established thereon 
by W. P. A. labor. 

The sanctuary was established in com- 
memoration of the late Theodore Roosevelt 
and encompasses what was once his favor- 
ite hunting grounds. Our party stayed just 


“The bird is similar to the Whip-poor-will of the 
northeastern United States. : 


five miles 

from the north- 
western end of the ref- 
uge at a little town called 
Indiahoma. A Comanche Indian 

mission and village was located nearby 
and often the braves would ride into town 
for supplies and meet their agents for the 
transaction of business. The Comanches are 
a wealthy tribe, having accumulated much 
money from their oil concessions. They still 
uphold their old traditions, however, and 
annually on the wildlife sanctuary they hold 
a great religious festival and dance which 
people all over the United States journey to 
see. It is an amazing and thrilling spec- 
tacle, so I was told by the natives. 

In Indiahoma I photographed the great 
flocks of migratory Franklin Gulls which 
make their way up from Bolivia every 
spring to nest on the plains of Utah, Neva- 
da and western Canada. The Mormons 
erected a monument in Salt Lake City as 
a tribute to the economic value of these 
wonderful birds. It is a gorgeous spectacle 
to see the prairies dotted with the trim 
white gulls, and the graceful manner. in 
which they followed the plows, rising and 
falling in the wind, feeding on the grubs 
and insects which the blades turned up, fur- 
nished one of the most interesting pictures 
for my trusty lens. 

Often we hunted the large lizards, or 
“Mountain Boomers” as the natives called 
them. These lizards are a beautiful pale 
green with orange-brown head. Some of 
them measured ten or twelve inches in 
length. It was very hard trying to catch 
them alive. They were found most often 
sunning themselves on great flat rocks. 

Indiahoma is the center of the tornado 
belt, where every Tom, Dick and Harry has 
a storm cellar but a few jumps from his 
house. One morning about 2:30 the whole 
town beat it underground. We were staying 
in what was once an old lodge hall—about 
the only place in the little hamlet which 
did not boast a dugout, and did it blow! 
The town of Snyder, some miles to the west, 
was blown off the map three times in as 
many years, but with the indomitable spirit 
which characterizes the people of the west 
they rebuilt it again and again and went 
on about their business as if nothing hap- 
pened. 

I was amazed at the number of resident 






















poor peo- 
ple who live 
along the roadsides 
in every conceivable type of 
shelter. Dugouts reminiscent of 

Great War days were much in evidence, 

the smoke stacks sticking from the ground 
like so many periscopes. Huts made of cor- 
rugated iron, slab-sided shanties shingled 
with flattened tin cans were also much in 
evidence. These people make their living by 
cutting and selling firewood. 

Great migrations of Upland Plover and 
various shore birds came through while we 
were in the Wichita region, and some inter- 
esting records were made. Arkansas King- 
birds and Scissor-tailed Flycatchers were 


Respirators are commonly used. 




































Woodpecker at nest. 











abundant and some beautiful color motion pictures were taken of these 
characteristic western birds. We saw many jack rabbits and bull snakes, 
Some of the snakes were over eight feet in length. The ranchers say 
they destroy many rodents, consequently they almost never kill the rep- 
tiles. We searched assiduously for rattlesnakes but did not see one on the 
entire trip. 

From Indiahoma we took a side excursion into the Witchita Fall region 
of Texas. We were especially interested in the valley of the Red River 
which forms the border between Oklahoma and the Lone Star State, but 
were disappointed in the river itself, which was nothing but a wide ex- 
panse of quick sand almost devoid of water. Enroute we crossed great 
plains covered with wheat, and later emerged into the oil belt. 

Our next stop was Cheyenne, but a scant 60 miles south of the eastern 
border of the Oklahoma panhandle, and only a short way from the Texas 
State line. Here we hunted along the Wichita River. To the north of 
Cheyenne about 36 miles rose the antelope hills, small mesas that reminded 
us of islands in a sea of wasteland. Here we saw erosion at its worst. 

The canyon-like ditches caused by this great waster of the soil were 
everywhere in evidence, making the surface of Mother Earth look as 
though it had been deeply scratched and scarred by some gigantic mon- 
ster of mythical legend. In the ravines caused by this dread soil cancer 
live many pairs of Great Horned Owls. 

Every night, no matter where we were, we hunted the wily crow or 
white-necked raven. Once we saw a crow swoop in behind an old cluck 
with her brood of peeps and steal one of the little fellows. The brave little 
mother tried her best to prevent it but sly old Corvus outwitted her in the 
end. We tried to avenge the deed but the crow outsmarted us too. In 
retaliation we bumped off ten of his cousins that night. 

Swainson’s Hawks, which resemble our Red-tails, were common, and 
we had some excellent views of the birds perching on the fence-posts 
along the road, or feeding on a choice tidbit out on the prairie. 

There were several large prairie dog colonies near Cheyenne but I did 
not have time to photograph them properly. The Government is fast 
cleaning up these destroyers of the soil. 

One afternoon a delegation of cowboys from a nearby town came in 
whooping things up a bit as a rousing welcome for everybody to join in 
their rodeo celebration. They put on quite an act. Instead of riding 
horses, however, they all rode automobiles. 

We parted company with the good people of Cheyenne about the mid- 
dle of May and went to Gate. This little town is just what the name 
infers—the gateway to the Great American man-made desert. 

People everywhere were praying for rain, but from the looks of the 
wheat I felt it was too late. In fact some farmers had already given up 
and turned their cattle into the fields or plowed the grain under. 

I never saw such perseverence exemplified in a people before in my 
life, yet they face the worst always with a smile, while the wind blows 
their soil away. They are trying everything possible to hold it but the 
odds are against them. 

We recorded some interesting birds at Gate, including the Avocet, 
many species of Ducks, and the shorebird that is called Wilson’s Phala- 
rope. I did my best to get motion pictures of the Road Runner, or Chap- 
paral, but was only partly successful. I waited over seven hours in the 
blind hoping that the mother bird would bring food to the young. She 
started sneaking in once with a big lizard in her mouth but a ranch boy 
happened along and frightened her away. I’ll not forget that disap- 
pointment in a hurry and to top it off the flies almost ate me alive and 
a big bull snake crawled in the blind with me—but only for a moment. 

To me the Road Runner was one of the most fascinating birds of the 
west. It is too bad that the ranchers do not share my views. They claim 
they kill the quail, consequently they kill the road runners. 

I found a human skull in the sands of the Beaver River. It was later 
identified by experts of the University of Oklahoma as a male Indian of 
the Slabhouse culture who lived in the Panhandle country over 600 years 
ago. The longevity of members of this tribe averaged only about 40 years 
and their teeth wore down rapidly. Those in the skull I found were 
black and very much worn, and the University officials said their owner 
was probably about 25 years old. 

We stayed only two days at Gate, then started across the Dust Bowl. 
Webster does not have enough adjectives in his dictionary to describe 
it. It was terrible. One 70 mile stretch between Guymon and Boise City 
was unusually severe and when we reached the latter town the inside 
of the car, and our hair particularly, was white, despite the fact that we 
kept the windows closed to try to keep it out. 

At times we could see only two telephone poles ahead, and at others 
we could hardly see the front of our car. The horizon was a gray black, 
reaching far up into the heavens, then blending with the blue sky. 

It makes one sick at heart to see people going ahead with all the 

(Continued on page 28) 


Female Scissor-tailed Flycatcher on nest. 
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My wife and | live all alone 
In a little brown hut we call our home, 
| like gunning, she loves tea, 


So you see we can't agree. 


ARY was irritated, she claimed that this business of having 

a bird dog had been coming on for years. As a matter of 
fact the urge goes back to the time when as a small boy in patched 
trousers and bare feet I kicked rabbits out of brambles and honey- 
suckle clumps and flushed quail out of fence lines, but, of course, 
acknowledgment of that would be an admission of guilt. A boy’s 
dream, Mary argued, that had been dormant since childhood. It 
all came to life about three months ago when I had a chance to 
buy an English Springer and took it. 

I might say to start that Mary and I are what our friends all 
considered an ideally married couple. No children, it’s true, but 
we always enjoyed each other’s company. We scrapped over trifles 
as all married people will but when an outsider started a fuss which 
threatened to estrange us, we stood firmly shoulder to shoulder. 
‘We often assured ourselves that nothing under the sun could 
come between us and we believed it. 


When first I broached the subject of acquiring a bird dog to 
Mary, a certain chill was in the air, but I attributed it, with the 
usual male indifference, to a bad night or an upset stomach. Time 
had proved that matters of this kind were best handled by a show 
of indifference. As I look back on it now I should have been 
warned when Mary insisted that a complete pen and run be built 
before my dog moved in on us. However, I went blithely along 
and ordered steel posts, wire and a barrel for a house. In due 
time the run was built including a raised platform for damp 
weather. 

Then I brought Mae home. She was the prettiest liver and white 
Springer you ever laid eyes on. A year and a half old and as gentle 
as a kitten. Her full name was Wilful Mae Inveresk, registered, of 
course, and partly trained, but we seldom get into those details 
now. Her long, silky ears hung down over her shoulders and her 
sensitive nose was spotted with brown. She had Autumn painted 
in her eyes. I led her into the library wondering how anyone could 
help falling head over heels in love with her. 


Mary, reading, was politely enthusiastic. She made a few ama- 
teurish gestures, commented about the size of her feet and the 
fact that her nose was wet and cold, and let it go at that. Mae 
and I spent the evening romping through the house. 


I noticed Mary looked a trifle apprehensive when Mae tugged 
at the oriental and shook vigorously a new silk pillow. I had 
qualms myself as I caught the toppling reading lamp and noticed 
a run in Mary’s new stockings, but in blissful male ignorance | 
thought the evening a success as I put Mae away for the night 
in her new home. 

At five o’clock the next morning loud barking under the bed- 
room window awakened me. Mary shifted restlessly in her bed. 
Slipping on a bath robe I started to investigate. It was cold. As 
I opened the door Mae bounded in full of enthusiasm. Her muddy 
feet left spatters on my robe and before I could stop her, she 
raced through the living room and dining room, out into the 
kitchen. I admit the place looked pretty messy with mud tracks 
all around, but it was too dark. to discover how Mae had escaped. 
I locked her in the kitchen for the rest of the early morning which, 
of course, was the natural thing to do. I didn’t see how Mary 
could object to that. After all, Mae was as much her dog as mine, 
at least that is the way I looked at it. 





1 got up earlier than usual that morning to clean up the living 
room and to see how Mae got out of her pen. The kitchen was a 
horrible mess. Papers strewn all around, chairs overturned, the 
waste basket upset, and there was the darling child, her: tail 
wagging and her eyes pleading for the praise she felt sure was 
due her. A good, live dog but I wondered if Mary would appre- 
ciate it. 

It didn’t take long to clean up and later to repair the wire 
fencing. The escape I acknowledge was my fault as the wire was 
too thin. Mary and I sat down to our grapefruit with a veil of 
chilly silence separating us. 

There were other very minor things which continued to crop 
out. For example, I like to sleep late in the morning. It is grand 
to steal an extra fifteen minutes to seven-thirty and if everything 
worked to perfection I could still catch the eight twenty-eight at 
the station. Mary never objected to rising late but she was forever 
complaining about the haste with which we ate breakfast and the 
way I tore out after the train. She had suggested for some time 
past that we get up earlier to insure a calm and decent sort of 
breakfast. 

The second morning after Mae’s arrival I was up at six o’clock. 
It was cool and crisp. Just the kind of a day for an early morning 
stroll. Mae and I had quite a walk, flushed two hen birds and a 
rabbit and got back at eight o’clock. Mary was eating breakfast 
alone and as I just had time to gulp some food and coffee and 
run for the train, I couldn’t explain that getting up earlier didn’t 
necessarily give us the calm, quiet breakfast she said it would. 

Feeding Mae was another problem. Corn meal is excellent in 
cold weather if not fed to excess, except that it must cook for 
three hours. I couldn’t see the point but Mary objected strenu- 
ously to my using her steamer. Of course, I cooked enough for 
two or three days and it meant that the steamer pot was out of 
circulation for that length of time; in fact, it became pretty much 
Mae’s property. Then there was dog meat to cook which used 
another kettle and a deep pie pan served as a dish. In the end 
Mary’s objections became so strenuous that I broke down and 
bought special pots and dishes. 

After a month or so we all settled down to routine living, that 
is except for Saturday afternoons. For years Mary and I had 
used that afternoon to stop at the club or call on friends for tea. 
It was usually a gab fest for the girls but the fellows would 
gather in the corner somewhere and console themselves with a 
cocktail or two. To me it was boring, to Mary it was one of life’s 
essentials. 


The first time I begged off Mary was sympathetic, that is until 
I explained that Mae needed field work and exercise. The break 
was pretty bad and Mary went off alone in a huff, but I didn’t 
see how it could be avoided. After that Mary always went alone 
until she picked up Tommy Tucker or he picked her, I never found 
out which. Tommy was a ladies’ man if there ever was one. To me 
he was so much blah. At first they met at teas. Mary told me, 
later I noticed he called at our house and they went off together. 
I would trust Mary with my right arm, so it didn’t bother me, but 
the crowd began to talk. 


Things went from bad to worse. Tommy made our home his 
headquarters. Mary and he entertained our guests. If I was late 


(Continued on page 27) 











PHOTOGRAPHING 
WILDLIFE AT THE 


PYMATUNING 
By C. GORDON KRIEBLE 


NONSIDERABLE public interest is be- 
ing focused on the Pymatuning Lake 
and Game Refuge. Spring and fall as the 
migratory waterfowl rests and feeds in this 
large area, the sportsmen and nature enthusi 
asts alike have driven many miles to witness 
the great variety of bird life that has been 
attracted to this ideal haven. 

Public interest in this lake and a demand 
for new pictures prompted our recent photo- 
graphic trip to the Pymatuning during the 
nesting season. Fifteen days of intensive 
search through this exceptional area resulted 
in a goodly number of successful still pic- 
tures and nearly 1000 ft. of unusual motion 
pictures of the nesting bird life in that vi- 
cinity. 


We found the mallards, black ducks, and 





Top; left to right: 


Portrait study of the immature great blue 
hereon, 


A female mallard on her nest. An excellent 
example of protective coloration, 


A black duck takes her brood for a swim, 


Exposing the concealed eggs of the grebe. 

When the female leaves the nest she care- 

fully covers the eggs with a mat of grass. 
Left center: 


The female Baltimore oriole leaves her nest. 


blue-winged teal nesting there in numbers 
and although we failed to find the nest of 
the Red-heads, Pin-tails, Green-winged Teal 
and one or two other species of duck we 
have reason to believe they are nesting in 
the more isolated parts of the refuge. 
Our search disclosed the strange floating 
nests of the grebes, the carefully hidden 
nests of the Sora rails, the bulky, rather 
conspicuous nests of the Coots, and for the 
first time, we believe, the nests of the ex- 
citable Black Terns. Then, too, we found 
a great variety of song birds taking advan- 
tage of the excellent nesting cover offered 























Right center: 
Adult great blue herons at the rookery. 


Bottom; left to right: 
Virginia rails nest. In less than five hours 
two of these eggs had hatched and the 
chicks had left the nest. 
Female mallard and her young. 


Black ducks nest found on one of the nu- 
merous floating islands within the refuge. 


Just hatched, a young coot. A pipped egg 
may be seen in the lower left extreme of 
the clutch, 


by the overgrown fields, tall trees and the 
rank undergrowth the marshy edges of the 
lake. 

Our interesting experiences while seeking 
bird life to photograph are too numerous to 
mention at this time, but this abundance of 
birds made the job of photographing none 
the less difficult and a single picture often 
involved a great deal of time and effort. Com- 
plications frequently beset the wildlife pho- 
tographer and what often appears to be a 
rather simple picture has required consid- 
erable patience, ingenuity, and often physical 
discomfort. 


In order to secure the Baltimore Oriole 
photograph it was necessary to lash the cam- 
era tripod to the end of a 12 ft. 2x4” and 
elevate it to the level of the nest which 
swayed suspended at the far end of a long 
branch. Then with the 2x4” braced against 
the truck which had been drawn up to a 
point beneath the nest, a string was attached 
to the branch to prevent it from swaying 
out of focus, and another string was run 
from the camera to a point about 60 ft. 
distant. The reflected light of a large mirror 
was then trained on the nest because of the 
heavy shadows surrounding it, and the stage 
was set for the appearance of the Oriole. 
About 50 minutes of watchful waiting and 
“Snap”—the photograph was made, the 
equipment was gathered up and we were 
off to the next picture. 

Many of the still pictures we have made 
will appear in a bird bulletin which will be 
published in the near future, while the mo- 
tion pictures will be among the new reels 
to be released this fall to the sportsmen’s 
organizations, schools and clubs throughout 


the State. 
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INTERESTING THINGS 
| HAVE SEEN 
IN THE WOODS 


By W. W. BRITTON 


HE most interesting sights to behold in the woods are not 

seen by the person whose untrained approach to the natural 
habitat of wild things permits the sentinels of the forest to an- 
nounce his arrival. 


The red squirrel and blue jay are the outer guards of the wooded 
temple. They are recognized by all other wildlife. However, each 
species of wildlife has a code of its own to convey warning of 
approaching danger to the other members of its kin; the deer, by 
stamping its feet and snorting; the beaver, by slapping its broad 
tail upon the surface of the water, the wild turkey’s pert, pert; the 
ruffed grouse’s rapid, kic, kic, kic and so on. These signals all 
have their meaning and are understood and adhered to by their 
kind. 

Once you have acquired the skill of getting into this wildlife 
arena without being noticed, you will be the audience invisible to 
some of the greatest performers and artists of all time 

Early one morning I was fishing for trout in a little mountain 
stream, but as the sun peeped over the trees, the fish were able to 
see me and my movements more clearly, and simply refused to 
accept the invitation. I am glad they took that attitude, otherwise 
I would never have been able to relate the story which follows... 

Approximately three hundred yards from this stream, there is 
an old mountain field which has a few small jack pine trees in it, 
and some blackberry briars and fox grape vines entwined over 
an old stone fence row. As I looked over this stone row I saw 
a buck deer loping casually away. Believing he had sensed my 
approach I paid little attention to him. When he was about three- 
fourths of the way through the field he wheeled and ran back. I 
figured he had been frightened by someone at the lower end of the 
field and was headed for a nearby woods and safety. 

When it was within fifty paces from where I was hidden he 
decreased his speed and came on at a trot, throwing his head 
from side to side much the same as a colt turned out to pasture. 
His velvet antlers were about eight inches long. He truly was a 
handsome deer. Turning suddenly he galloped down through the 
field again, coming back up the grade faster than he had gone 
down, the same as his previous caper, but this time not slowing 
down, as I expected. At the moment it looked as though he was 
going to jump over the old stone row and land on me. I turned 
quickly to my left to prevent this and he saw me move. Then 
he ran in another direction, and I am sure he didn’t come back. 

At first I was puzzled by his actions, but after much thought | 
realized what he was doing. The wooded section at this particular 
point is very bushy, which prevented him from exercising because 
his antlers were in the extremely sensitive “velvet” stage. He was 
not getting enough exercise to keep himself fit and he knew it. 
All day long he would have to lie in some protected cover in 
order to get away from the flies. And for fear he might have to 
use those muscles to get away from some enemy, he was not 
going to give his adversary an opportunity of finding him muscle 
bound. ... 

The mother deer, like most mothers of the forest, are the teach- 
ers and disciplinarians of their off-spring. 


Reprimand 


One summer evening I witnessed a doe deer in the act of cor- 
recting her youngster. The little fellow was insistent upon emerg- 
ing from the cover of the forest to get onto an open patch of 
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green, where its mother had come to graze. It was so disobedient 
that she took it to the edge of the forest where there was fern and 
other undergrowth and tapped it with her front foot somewhere 
near the head or neck, whereupon it lay down and stayed put 
until she had finished eating. Then with a muffled baa she beck- 
oned to her charge, which immediately came onto the green for 
a romp. Now she could devote all her attention to the safety and 
welfare of her babe. 


Instinct 


Several years ago, early one morning in the latter part of No- 
vember, I went to one of my favorite wild turkey hunting locations, 
situated five miles from the nearest settlement. During the pre- 
vious night a slow drizzling rain had fallen, which froze on the 
branches of the trees. Long icicles had formed on the ends of the 
tiny twigs, causing them to bend and resemble weeping willows. 


The beauty of this setting, combined with the prevailing stillness 
of the woods, made me feel that I was in tune with the world. 


Hearing a crunching sound on the ice-covered leaves, I turned 
my head. At the edge of a patch of rhododendron I saw a doe 
deer bringing her two fawns down off the mountain. The doe was 
walking so fast that her babies had to trot at intervals in order to 
keep up. Their mother’s behavior indicated that she sensed some 
great danger and was taking her little family to a safer harbor. 


Being curious to know what had disturbed them, and hoping to 
catch sight of their pursuer, I followed their tracks back to where 
they had lain on the bench of the mountain. There being no evi- 
dence visible to show that they had been chased, I satisfied my- 
self with the belief that they were not being pursued by any 
physical thing, but instead were being led by their super-instinct. 


Within the next half hour my supposition became reality. Be- 
ginning with a flurry of snow, soon followed by a terrific storm, 
the serene and peaceful mountainside was transformed into one of 
the most horrible and hair-raising spectacles possible for man to 
behold. Tops of ice-covered trees snapped like taut strings of a 
violin. All around me trees and parts of trees fell to the ground 
with a thunderous crash. There seemed no way of escape—when 
suddenly I looked to my right and not over fifteen paces from 
where I stood was a big old poplar tree, which had been up- 
rooted and was supported about three feet off the ground by the 
stubs of its two larger limbs affording splendid shelter. 


For more than three hours I lay beneath this shielding poplar 
most of the time thinking of the many ways the Almighty uses 
to let us know he is the reigning power of all. I was thankful to 
be spared and able to return to my wife and little son. As I de- 
scended the mountain after the storm, I saw the mother deer 
in a little grove of white pine trees standing guard over her two 
little ones which I am sure were lying nearby. 


Not wishing to cause them any additional anxiety or fear, | 
quietly moved out around the grove and left them to enjoy their 
solitude. 


Of all the interesting things I have seen in the woods, there is 
one which I always refer to as the masterpiece of my experiences. 
A more pathetic sight I have never witnessed among our friends 
of the forest. The courage which was exhibited by the male of the 
species in such a crisis is almost too great to believe. 


(Continued on page 26) 
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FLIGHT SPEED OF BIRDS 


By U. S. Dept. Agriculture 


UCK hunters sometimes declare mal- 

Pane lards, pintails, and other waterfowl 

% they miss were traveling 75, 100, or even 

ae - 150 miles an hour. More likely, the birds 

Faas ox! were flying between 40 and 70 miles an 
-— hour. 

So many people write to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture asking about the 
speed of birds that May Thacher Cooke 
of the Biological Survey has compiled a 
brief summary of some of the more re- 
liable reports on flight speeds. Drawing on 
information in nearly 100 articles and 
books, she has tabulated records for more 
than 100 birds. 


Speeds of 50 to 60 miles an hour have 
been recorded for mallards. Faster speeds 
for pintails and canvasbacks—65 and 72 
miles an hour, respectively—have been re- 
ported by ornithologists using airplanes. 
Although the wing surface of the mallard 
is about 20 percent greater than that of 
the swifter canvasback, the “can” makes 
up for its small wings by beating them 
faster. In addition, its wind resistance 
probably is less because it is more stream- 
lined. 


Ducks, when pressed, increase their 

.)} speed possibly a third, but geese are able 

to accelerate very little. Canada geese 

Ca maintain a top speed of 60 miles an hour 

sin for only a short time. Most of the speed 

flight records indicate the greatest level 

speed of which birds are capable. Birds, 

even of the same species, vary greatly in 

their flying ability. Their age, state of 

plumage, and other physical conditions affect their flying. Wind 

and other atmospheric conditions also cause variations, and for 

these reasons no hard and fast rules can be laid down as to bird 
speeds. 





Duck hawks can travel about three times as fast as most ducks 
and are the fastest flying birds reported. One of these hawks 
diving on its victim flew 165 to 180 miles an hour when timed 
with a stop watch. Diving at a flock of ducks at a velocity of 
nearly 175 miles an hour, an aviator reports that a hawk, pre- 
sumably a duck hawk, passed him “as though the plane was 
standing still” and struck one of the ducks. 


Rapid wingbeats or erratic flight sometimes give a false impres- 
sion of great speed. A black-headed gull, which has a deliberate 
wingbeat, almost kept pace with a golden plover whose rapidly 
moving wings made it appear much swifter. The seeming speed 
of swallows is partly due to their constant twisting and turning. 


Speeds of 20 miles an hour are recorded for both the purple 
martin and the blue jay, although the former appears to be the 
faster flier. Two records on the Ruby-throated hummingbird list 
its velocity in easy flight at 45 and 55 miles an hour. A Georgia 
ornithologist in recording the speed of Bobwhites in all types of 
wind found them flying 28 to 38 miles an hour. Another record 
of the Bobwhite shows that it flew 49 miles an hour when 
frightened. 


Birds in migration are popularly supposed to fly at great alti- 
tudes, but aviators report it is exceptional to see any birds more 
than 5,000 feet above the earth and that few are seen above 3,000 
feet. At great altitudes the lessened buoyancy of the air probably 
makes the flight of birds more difficult just as it does for airplanes. 
There are records of birds seen at very high altitudes, but these 
birds were mostly in mountainous country where they fly at com- 
paratively short distances above the land. 


THE SPEED OF MAMMALS 


By NICHOLAS BIDDLE 


FTER reading Alexander Sprunt, Jr.’s interesting article 

“Miles per Hour” on the speed of birds in flight, which was 
reprinted from “The American Legion” in the April issue of the 
Game News, I feel a short article on the speed of animals would 
be of interest to our readers. 


The question asked by Mr. Sprunt “How fast do birds fly” could 
also be changed to read “How fast do animals run” and the same 
answer “Not as fast as you think they do.” Since early boyhood, 
I have had a keen desire to know how fast animals actually run, 
so much so that I would often race dogs on my bicycle, but 4s it 
was not equipped with a speedometer, I could only guess as to 
the actual speed they traveled, which undoubtedly was a good deal 
less than I thought they did. 


At a later age, I was vitally interested in the speed of race 
horses, which I owned and rode, often, I acknowledge, with a 
certain material interest, while the speed of a good pack of fox 
hounds in pursuit of Reynard, the Fox, was always a source of 
fascinating speculation. 


There can be no doubt that the pronghorn antelope is the speed- 
iest four-footed animal in America, in fact one of the fastest in 
the world, and it was for this reason that I visited our Western 
plains, determined to record his speed with a tested speedometer. 


Ernest Thompson Seton stated some years ago that it was 
safe to say that the horse stil] held its own as the standard of 
speed for any creature on legs, and cited the best horse record 
for a mile as over thirty-six miles per hour. He further stated that 
he had seen his hunting companion, William Allen, ride a quarter 
bred horse into a herd of antelope, going at their best with every- 
thing in their favor. There is a difference of opinion, however, in 
regard to the relative speed of greyhounds and antelopes and 
although greyhounds can overtake mule deer, coyotes, and jack 
rabbits on the level, I believe it is only a very unusual hound that 
could catch an antelope. 


As Governor St. John of Kansas once stated, “It takes a mighty 
good greyhound to catch a mighty poor antelope.” 


The speedometer I used to record the speed of an antelope on 
the full run was attached to a modern automobile. The herd was 
sighted about a mile distant on the top of a plateau. As soon as we 
turned toward them, they started off in a burst of speed, and we 
found it necessary to run the car over the more or less uneven 
ground at fifty-five miles an hour to make any appreciable gain 
on them. When we finally drew level with the herd, and held 
even, we were going at the rate of forty-three miles an hour, with 
no sign of the antelope abating their speed. On the contrary, it 
was necessary for us to put a stop to our wild ride as we nearly 
followed them down the steep slope at the end of the plateau. 


This would seem to contradict the statements of Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton, and place the speed of the antelope considerably 
greater than the fastest race horse. For comparison, I give below 
a chart showing the best rate for a mile of various animals in the 
United States: Pronghorn antelope, 43 m.p.h.; race horse, 36 
m.p.h.; greyhound, 30 m.p,h.; jack rabbit, 28 m.p.h.; red fox, 26 
m.p.h.; coyote, 24 m.p.h.; fox hound, 22 m.p.h.; gray wolf, 20 m.p.h. 

In this connection, it is interesting to note that the best speed 
for a man for one hundred yards, is 9.4 seconds, which is at the 
rate of 21.7 miles 
per hour,’ while a 
man’s best time for 
a mile is 4 min. 6.7 
seconds, or a rate 
of 14.8 miles per 
hour. 


Deer pot only can 
run swiftly but they 
can jump high. This 
captive albino is 
clearing the bar at 
eight and a half 
feet. Some have 
been Known to jump 
even higher. 
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PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 
OFFICIAL 1937 OPEN SEASONS AND BAG LIMITS 
FOR GAME AND FUR-BEARING ANIMALS 


Below is a summary of the open seasons and bag limits established by resolu 
tion of the Pennsylvania Game Commission, under date of July 7, 1937, in ac 
cordance with the provisions of Sections 501 and 601 of the Act of Assembly, 
approved June 3, 1937. Open season includes both dates pan Sundays ex- 
cepted for game. "The shooting hours daily are 7 a. m. to 5 p. m., except Water 
fowl and Coots 7 a. m. to 4 p. m. On November 1 no hunting before 9 a. m. 
which also is the opening hour on the first day of the seasons for male deer and 
for trapping raccoons and fur-bearing animals. Raccoons may be hunted at night 
The daily raccoon limit covers animals taken noon to noon. 

UPLAND GAME tay Limits 

(Small game possession limit 2 days’ bag) Day Season Open Seasons 
Ruffed Grouse ..— ee 2 6 Nov. 1-Nov. 13 
Bobwhite Quail, Gambel Quail, “Valley Quail 

(combined kinds) —~— 12 Nov. 1-Nov. + 


ww 

















Hares (Snowshoe or varying) 2 8 Nov. 1-Nov. 
Wild Turkey (see counties closed listed be- 

low)* 1 1 Nov. 1-Nov. 25 
Ringneck Pheasants, males » > ee 8 Nov. 1-Nov. 25 
Blackbirds — ER Pe si . Unlimited Nov. 1-Nov. 25 
SS Geiniienncc fa 20 Nov. 1-Nov. 25 
Squirrels, Gray, Black and Fox 

(combined kinds) — ~~ —. casabinesuicuaies aan 20 Nov. 1-Nov. 25 
Squirrels, Red Unlimited Nov. 1-Aug. 15, 1938 
‘Woodchucks (commonly called Groundhogs)** Unlimited Nov. 1-Sept. 15, 1938 


Raccoons, all counties by individual or 





hunting ores . Sie: See 2 10 Nov. 1-Dec. 31 
Raccoons, by trapping, in “counties 

listed below*** — 10 Dec. 1-Dec. 31 
Bear, over one year ‘old by ‘individual______ 1 1 Nov. 15-Nov. 20 
Bear, over one year old by hunting party of 

six or more aa 2 Nov. 15-Nov. 20 
Deer, antlerless, in certain counties****__ 1 1 Nov. 25-Nov. 27 
Deer, male with 2 or more points to 1 antler 1 1 Nov. 29-Dec. 11 


Deer, male as above, by hunting party 
of six or more 6 Nov. 29-Dec. 11 


No open season—Reeves Pheasants, Hungarian and Chukar Partridges, Doves. 
Elk and cub Bears. 
MIGRATORY GAME 

(Possession limit one day’s bag) 

















Snipe, Wilson or pain. eee 
8 
Wild Geese. .._____. 
Coots or Mudhens 
FUR-BEARERS (Traps not to be = before 9 A. M. the first day of the ope: 
trapping season for any fur-bearing animal or for Raccoons in open counties) 
Minks, Opossums, Skunks —— are Unlimited Nov. 15-Feb. 28, 1938 
Muskrats (by trapping only) — ~~ Unlimited Dec. 1-Feb. 28, 1938 

Jeavers (by trapping only) in counties 

listed below***** 2 oleae 
NO OPEN SEASON—Otters. 

*No open season on Wild Turkeys during 1937 in Clarion, Clearfield, Forest, 
Schuylkill, Venango and Warren Counties. 

**The season is now open on woodchucks until Sept. 15. Closed Sept. 16 to 
Oct. 31. 

***Counties open to Raccoon trapping: Bradford, Cameron, Carbon, Centre, 
Clarion, Clearfield, Clinton, Columbia, Crawford, Elk, Erie, Forest, Jefferson, 
Lackawanna, Luzerne, Lycoming, McKean, Monroe, Pike, Potter, Sullivan, Sus 
quehanna, Tioga, Union, Venango, Warren, Wayne and Wyoming. Traps not 
to be set or staked out before 9 A. M. the first day. 

****Special open season for the killing of a limited number of Deer without 
visible antlers or horns, without regard to sex or size or weight, by special per 
mit costing $2.00 in certain counties. Detailed information concerning number 
of permits which will be issued in counties declared open, when they will be 
available for issuance, etc., may be secured direct from the Commission at Har- 
risburg. 

*****Counties open to Beaver trapping: Bradford, Cameron, Centre, Clearfield, 
Clinton, Columbia, Elk, Jefferson, Lycoming, McKean, Montour, Northumber 
land, Potter, Snyder, Sullivan, Tioga and Union. Write Commission. for detailed 
information. 


Government, will be announced later. 





Rails, except Sora 

NR ee ETS 

see Seasons and bag limits on waterfow! and 
 eaenegg wilh: a other migratory birds, fixed by Federal 
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An Open Letter to the Members of the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission 


A tremendous amount of work was required to get the revised 
Game Code through the House and Senate, and in this connec- 
tion, I wish to give special recognition to Honorable Grover C. 
Ladner, President of the Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsmen’s 
Clubs, who helped to draft the bill, to Honorable Edgar A. 
Schrope, Chairman of the House Game Committee, who spon- 
sored the bill and guided it through the House, and to Honorable 
Joseph P. Dando, Chairman of the Senate Committee on Fisheries 
and Game, who effected its passage in the Senate. I also wish to 
commend Seth Gordon and Judd C. Turner of our Staff, who 
worked continuously day and night, in cooperation with the mem- 


bers of the Legislature, in preparing amendments and supervising 
the frequent re-prints of the Bill. 

[ feel certain, however, that such a highly controversial bjlj 
would never have been passed without the staunch and unfailing 
support of Governor Earle. I believe this bill will do much to 
continue Pennsylvania as a leader in game and conservation polj- 
cies. 

NICHOLAS BIDDLE, President 


“BARE” FACTS 





Anyone caught dumping an unwanted house cat along the road- 
side where it is forced to live on game and song birds or starve 
will be fined $25.00 and any accruing costs of prosecution. 

This penalty was placed in the revised Game Code, signed by 
Governor Earle on June 3, as one of the only means left by which 
the Game Commission can bring to task the irresponsible persons 
who release potential killers among our birds and animals. The 
people are to be censored for their thoughtless act rather than the 
poor creatures themselves. 

Thousands of half-starved, unwanted house cats, cold blooded 
killers all, are sneaking through the tall grasses, lurking behind 
thick hedgerows and patrolling the brushcovered banks along the 
roadsides throughout Pennsylvania right this moment. 

Game is no match for the agile and cunning of these half wild 
denizens of our fields and woodlands, which are rapidly gobbling 
up next fall’s bag limit. The Game Commission deplores the 
numerous complaints which it receives about cats preying upon 
game and song birds and will make every effort to prevent the 
release of any additional enemies of our furred and feathered 
friends. 

It behooves all serious minded sportsmen to help get rid of the 
cats now at large and to prevent irresponsible people from placing 
others at large. 

Dispose humanely of all unwanted or undesirable felines, rather 
than release them to prey upon valuable wildlife. 


Sens Out Of Woods 


Under another provision of the new law no dogs are permitted 
to chase birds or animals of any kind from April 1 to August 19 
except in counties where the Commission allows a 
This means that dogs may not be used 


inclusive, 
season for hunting foxes. 


’ 
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to hunt woodchucks prior to August 20, when the training season 
also begins. 

The purpose of the new woodchuck law is twofold: 1. To place 
woodchuck hunting on the same plan as other game hunting; and, 
2. To protect the dens of these animals as homes for rabbits and 
other game which seek shelter in them. 

Any area where there are plenty of woodchucks is usually also 
an excellent area for rabbits. The woodchuck can truly be called 
the “Br’er rabbit’s big brother.” 

The purpose of the closed period on woodchucks for a month 
and a half before the usual general upland game hunting season is 
to stop pre-season game hunting under the guise of hunting wood- 
chucks, and any person apprehended killing these animals during 
that period will be prosecuted under the new law. 


Status Of Groundhog 


The woodchuck is now classified as a game animal, in accordance 
with the wishes of thousands of sportsmen throughout the Com- 
monwealth, with the season extending from November 1 to Sep- 
tember 15 next following. 

These animals may now be hunted only under the general pro- 
visions of the law which applies to other game species, except 
that landowners and their regular employees may kill them at any 
time and in any manner as a protection to their crops. In other 
words, sportsmen may now take woodchucks only under the same 
hunting regulations as apply to rabbits, squirrels, etc. They may 
not be hunted on Sunday or trapped, nor may they be dug out of 
their dens except by landowners and their employees to protect 
their fields. 





COMMISSION ELECTS VICE-PRESIDENT 


Honorable Ross L. Leffler, Commissioner from McKeesport, 
long popular among Keystone sportsmen, and former President 
of the Commission, was elected to the Vice Presidency of the Game 
Commission at its meeting July 9. He will continue in this office 
for six years. 


Professor H. M. Wight, of the school of Forestry and Conserva- 
tion, University of Michigan, is again working with officials of the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission in extending the new farm-game 
program. 

FEDERAL AID FOR WILDLIFE 

The National Committee on Wildlife Legislation at a called 
meeting held in Washington, D. C., on April 23 went on record 
as indorsing in principle a bill asking for more Federa! aid for 
wildlife, same to be sponsored by the Senate Wildlife Committee. 


Under the bill the present excise tax of 10% on sporting arms 
and ammunition is ear-marked for the purpose of aiding the sev- 
eral states in their various wildlife restoration pfojects. 


The provisions of the bill are to be administered by the Biologi- 
cal Survey and all projects involved are to be recommended to 
the Survey by the State Conservation Departments or Commis- 
sions. If they meet the standards fixed by the Act and are ap- 
proved by the Secretary of Agriculture, their cost will be met by 
the Federal Government paying 75% thereof. 

The money accruing from the excise tax is to be placed in a 
special fund known as the Federal Aid to Wildlife Restoration 
Fund and not to exceed 8% of this fund is to be used by the 
Secretary of Agriculture for the administration of this Act and 
the Migratory Bird Conservation Act. 

The remaining sum will be apportioned among the several states 
in the following manner: 

One-half in the ratio which the area of each State bears to the 
total area of all the States and one-half in the ratio which the 
number of paid hunting license holders of each State in the pre- 
ceding fiscal year, as certified to said Secretary by the State fish 
and game departments, bears to the total number of paid hunting 
license holders of all the States; provided that the apportionment 
for any one State shall not exceed the sum of $150,000 annually. 


Any State desiring to avail itself of the benefits of this Act shall 
notify the Secretary of Agriculture to this effect within 60 days 
after it has received the certification referred to in this Section. 


THE LAND PURCHASE PROGRAM 


On June Ist, the aggregate area of State Game Lands reached 
the total of 552,443 acres, distributed through 53 of the 67 coun- 
ties of the State. This includes tracts conveyed to the Common- 
wealth for use of the Game Commission during the month of 
May as follows: 


CARBON COUNTY—Kidder Township 


po ey 7 ERA sree lak EEE EN a meg! 116.1 Acres 
Elisapet etochkdale: «6:6. cibicsincccnkicvemeames 99.5 Acres 


These two tracts became part of State Game Lands No. 
40, now containing 2,164.4 acres. 


MERCER COUNTY—Sandy Lake Township 


Maries Cy Beeb ....<..:<:sccchibanbcanassncmbaibiaeaieacniiaiee 252.6 Acres 
Bessie V. McDougall ..cccsaweciicsisieccssscsiessenacetons 85.8 Acres 
George A. Wasser, © Gib ircsccsesciceciscsicscesimentitenh 78.2 Acres 
Becdetitin Te. Meat occccssdktcitaitiiinrnsimnnaiiia 145.0 Acres 
Goorste Fowler Estate .<iiepabtinsscsniscnctnnniition 158.7 Acres 


These several tracts totaling 720.3 acres, have been 
designated State Game Lands No. 130. 


HUNTINGDON COUNTY—Warrior’s Mark Township 
Calwian)A See 8 sisc..cscsniseesdigntiaascaiescenstuoundabeneael 187.5 Acres 
This is now State Game Lands No. 131. 
FULTON COUNTY—Union Township 
ERE DCG 0 os iscceceisniscccuconateneeach olan cada teguiemaels 39.2 Acres 
This tract became part of State Game Lands No. 128, 
now totaling 1,366.0 Acres. 
WAYNE COUNTY—Scott Township 
1, Reisitg B68 si cccssissssesccceczaeamabnaateeecss ss he 122.9 Acres 
This tract was added to State Game Lands No. 70 in- 
creasing its area to 2,401.5 Acres. 
CARBON COUNTY—Penn Forest and Kidder Townships 
WR, BE FRR avec acicnediseantiitibinciienenrienaienene 617.6 Acres 
Became part of State Game Lands No. 129 now con- 
taining 1,862.1 Acres. 
SCHUYLKILL—Hegins and Eldred Townships 
BB BG anise sensi ccsaccctdee a Richa 292.0 Acres 
Now designated State Game Lands No. 132. An adjoining 
tract is under contract for purchase. 
LYCOMING COUNTY—Lewis Township 
Wm. Caprio & Anthony Grieco........cceccesseeeeee 2,008.5 Acres 
Now designated State Game Lands No. 133. 
ELK COUNTY—Jones Township 
Manor Real Estate Company...........c.cccccscssssscssceees 13.25 Acres 


This was a railroad right-of-way, abandoned, and now 
becomes part of State Game Lands No. 25, totaling 
6,301.8 acres. 





The sum apportioned to any State which fails to notify the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture as herein provided shall be available for ex- 
penditure by the Secretary of Agriculture in carrying out the 
provisions of the Migratory Bird Conservation Act. 

Any State desiring to avail itself of the benefits of this Act shall 
by its State fish and game department submit to the Secretary of 
Agriculture full and detailed statements of any wildlife restoration 
project proposed for that State. If the Secretary of Agriculture 
finds that such project meets with the standards set up by him and 
approves said project, the State fish and game department shall 
furnish to him such surveys, plans, specifications and estimates 
therefore as he may require, Provided, however, that the Secretary 
of Agriculture shall approve only such projects as may be sub- 
stantial in character and design and the expenditure of funds 
hereby authorized shall be applied only to such approved projects 
and if otherwise applied they shall be replaced by the State before 
it may participate in any further apportionment under this Act. 

The above constitutes the major provisions of the bill which has 
also been indorsed by the Izaak Walton League of America and 
other conservation agencies throughout the country. 
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JOHN M. PHILLIPS 


OHN M. PHILLIPS, hailed by many as the “father of wildlife conservation” in 

Pennsylvania, was honored for his half century of service to wildlife and humanity 
at a dinner given the night of June 14 by the Naturalists’ Club of Pittsburgh when an 
oil painting of him was unveiled and presented to him in behalf of the club by Hon. 
Ross L. Leffler. 

The portrait, painted by Lawrence A. Powers, bore a brass plate with the inscrip- 
tion, “John McFarlane Phillips, pioneer in wildlife restoration in America, foremost 
in conservation in Pennsylvania, presented with the admiration, affection and esteem 
of the Naturalists’ Club.” 

Mr. Phillips’ lifelong work to restore and conserve the streams, forests and wildlife 
of the state was praised by officers of the organization and honor guests, who included 
former Governor John S. Fisher and Seth Gordon, Executive Director of the Game 
Commission. 

Arthur W. Henn, secretary of the organization, said: “With increasing respect, we 
still follow Mr. Phillips as our leader in the ever-increasing movement for conserva- 
tion and restoration. Today we join in the demonstration of homage and reverence 
to his leadership.” 

Mr. Phillips, a Pittsburgh manufacturer, whose home is in Brownsville Road, Car- 
rick, has received national recognition for his work in conservation. He was awarded 
the gold medal of the Permanent Wildlife Protection Fund, and in 1924 was chosen 
from leaders in conservation of the nation as the recipient of the Outdoor Prize Award. 
With the late President Theodore Roosevelt, he was one of the first three men made 
honorary members of the Camp Fire Club of America. 

He began his work even before 1895 when he assisted in the organization of Penn- 
sylvania’s Game Commission, of which he was a member for 20 years and at one time 
President. Under his leadership, Pennsylvania’s conservation laws became the model 
on which those of many states were based, and although it is the greatest manufactur 
ing state in the union, it leads all others in the value of its game. 

It was he who advocated and helped win the fight for a resident hunter’s license 
law, a buck law, the alien gun law, and the system of game refuges surrounded by 
public shooting grounds. He was one of the world’s pioneer photographers of wildlife 
and the author of several books on big game hunting. He was the 
of the Boy Scout movement in the United States 


one of founders 


¢ 



































































GYPT was put on the map by Cleo- 
patra; and although Cleo’s fame has 
been a bit eclipsed in A.D. 1936 by another 
lady, Egypt can still rest on its Laurels— 
and Hardies on account of being the cradle 
of hunting with hounds for sport. Of course 
the Picantropus Erectus, the Java Ape man 
and your other ancestors hunted. But they 
hunted only when hungry and not for sport. 
In Egypt two breeds of hunting dogs 
were bred, one type which relied on their 
eyes and speed to course down the game, 
the other a slow trailing hound which re- 
lied entirely on its nose. As the ages rolled 
on this latter group got slower and slower 
until by the time of the first old English 
sporting prints they had bogged down to 
about three miles an hour. The stag and the 
hare were the quarry to pursue. The former 
were Royal game and anybody under a duke 
who went after one lost his head with Mos- 
cow celerity. 

The hare was not a very dashing creature 
and its pursuit by the old Southern harriers 
of England was about as fast as a chess 
match. In fact even on a good scenting day 
they had difficulty in making a half mile 
point in under three hours. But now came 
along a group of dashing blades who would 
probably have made excellent whippers-in 
for one of our drag hunts today. This dod- 
dering along behind the deep belled harriers 
was all O.K. for octogenarians, but they 
wanted action. 

So they turned from the honored hare and 
cast their eyes on what was a varmint—the 
fox. The fox ran farther and faster. Every- 
thing was all right along this line, but soon 
they found their hounds were getting not 
just several hours, but several weeks behind 
the fox. So they hastened to remedy this 
lack of speed, and naturally turned to, the 
fastest dog there was, viz.—the greyhound; 
and now foxhunting was really launched. 

How it was to spread, how it was to give 
pleasure and health to hundreds of thou- 
sands from Canada to Australia, these young 
bloods probably had no idea, nor would 
have cared if they had. But foxhunting soon 
grew beyond this narrow influence until it 
became one of the traditions, and one of the 
industries of England. Now whole communi- 
ties actually owe their livelihood to all its 
ramifications from horse shoe nails to hay. 


Although the United States has not the 
traditions of England still the sport of fox- 
hunting has always had a firm hold ona 
wide section of this country. From George 
Washington’s pack on down, through Daniel 
Boone, Crocket etc. all our sturdy ancestors 
kept their foxhounds. And so it has con- 
tinued on down through the generations, the 
numbers of hounds and hunts steadily in- 
creasing in spite of hard roads, wire fences, 
steel traps and occasional fanatical legisla- 
tion. A healthy sport for all walks of life, 
from supreme court judges to WPA work- 
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ers—each local group numbering ministers 
of the gospel with butchers and bakers, men 
with stables of thoroughbreds to men who 
rely entirely on “Shank’s Mare.” 

Such an assuaging agent to bring all kinds 
of people together is even more valuable in 
these unsettled days when both high legis- 
lators and loud speaker agitators are inad- 
vertently and advertently tending to set the 
citizens of this fair land of game and plenty 
against each other. 


REFUGE KEEPER PRAISED 


Following is an extract from a letter by 
W. D. Warnick, M.D., Johnsonburg, Pa., 
commending the work of Game Refuge 
Keeper Lynn Rosenkrans in a recent drown- 
ing case: 

“On Sunday, June 20, a young man from 
St. Marys was drowned while swimming in 
a pool above Middlefork, Elk County. Be- 
fore Dr. Hayes and I arrived Game Refuge 
Keeper Lynn Rosenkrans from the Middle- 
fork Refuge had started artificial respiration 
and continued his part in the team for four 
hours. His training has been excellent in this 
respect, and the Game Commission can well 
feel proud of this man.”—Dr. D. Warnick, 
M.D., Johnsonburg, Pa 


On May 23, members of a highway crew 
working in Penn Township, Lycoming Coun- 
ty, found a grouse nest near the highway. 
Two days later, Lloyd Bradley, a member 
of the crew, killed a blacksnake near the 
nest. Two other men opened the snake and 
found it contained five grouse eggs, which 
they believed would have hatched within a 








The Seneca Hunting Club of Reading in- 
stalled a short wave radio in their cabin in 
potter County during the last deer season 
and kept up communication with stations in 
Reading. The radio was operated by Stewart 
Resch, and practical use was made of it, in- 
cluding the ordering of groceries, receiving 
weather reports, etc. 
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CAPITAL CITY FIELD TRIAL ASSOCIATION 
HOLDS BENCH SHOW 
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Pat Reagan’s pointer, Ingot Joe, was 
judged the best dog in the show at the an- 
nual picnic and bench show of the Capital 
City Field ‘'rials Association held at Dau- 
phin recently. About eighty dog fanciers 
were in attendance. 

General chairman of the outing was John 
L. Passmore, while Oscar Treder, Jr., A. F. 
Jones and H. D. McMullen composed the 
committee in charge of the bench show. The 
dogs were judged by D. H. Nissley, of the 
American Kennel Club. 

Before being awarded the best dog prize, 
which was a trophy donated by the associa- 
tion, Reagan’s Ingot Joe was the winner in 
the pointer’s all-age class and also was ad- 
judged the best pointer. In winning these 
ribbons, Ingot Joe gained real honors, de- 
feating R. F. Petty’s Carolina Dapple Joe, 
who took second place at the recent Morris 





HONOR ROLL 
(Continued from back cover) 


118.0 acres 
140 ” 


eo cacas5 a cleeeseiohese 
Re IRIS 20... ccuecpuctaekudacseaeesas 





1,275.0 acres 
17 Refuge Units Total 146 acres 
17 Safety Zones Total 346 acres 
Open to Hunting Total 783 acres 


PROJECT No. 7—BUCKS COUNTY 


COOPERATOR AREA LEASED 
Samuel W. and Reba E. Landis... 59.0 acres 
” 


Lowise A. MCA ............ccccccc.csceeees 55.5 
T. Alwa and Anne E. Potts.......... 112.0 ” 
Jay W. and Harriett L. Dreese... 93.0 ” 
BES WVREE TE, SOMOS i... .cccscesccsccseccsee S340 =” 
Emanuel and Laura M. Detweiler 30.0 ” 
Winston W. and Marguerite 

Pe adit reed shin nesaeniscacsnsseneressees 50.0 ” 
Harry J. and Stella M. Landis... 50.0 ” 
Val. L. and Mary Miller.................... 10.0 ” 
I SII sate vocevcushacnckenicccunsanecs 360 ” 





579.5 acres 
9 Refuge Units Total 58 acres 
10 Safety Zone Units Total 154 acres 
Open to Hunting Total 367.5 acres 


and Essex Dog Show, one of the two largest 
shows of this kind in the Country. 
The winners in the various classes are as 
follows: 
POINTERS 
Puppy Dogs: First place, R. F. Bell’s Eagle Wing 


oe. 

All-age dogs: First, Pat Reagan’s Ingot Joe; sec- 
ond, R. F. Petty’s Carolina Dapple Joe; third, Dr. 
E. Tingley’s Hexer’s Carolina Jack. 

All-age Bitches: First, R. F. Petty’s Keystone 
Sally; second, A. S. Owen’s Susquehanna Jinny Lee; 
third, C. A. Neidhammer’s Sally Ran. 

Best pointer of show: Pat Reagan’s Ingot Joe. 


ENGLISH SETTERS 


Puppy dogs: First, Dr. W. Walter’s Freckles; sec- 
ond, Earl Balthaser’s Ruby. 

All-age dogs: First, H. G. Garman’s Gladstone 
Radiance; second, Dz. W. Walter’s Chief Mohawk 
Frush; third, Earl F. Taylor’s Pat. 

All-age Bitches: First A. S. Kettering’s Quittata- 
hilla; second, A. S. Kepford’s Chester Valley Sally; 
third, John Holmans Nelly. 

Best setter in show: H. G. 
Radiance. 


Garman’s Gladstone 
GERMAN SHORTHAIR 
Best dog in show: M. G. Shaffner’s Minnie Ha Ha. 


IRISH SETTER 
3est dog in show: Carl A. Decker’s Roxie. 





In accordance with a recently established 
policy, the Commission effected twelve trans- 
fers of field officers at its meeting on July 9. 
The wisdom of such a program was ques- 
tioned last year by some people, but when 
they learned the primary purpose behind the 
action was to enable the officers to become 
acquainted with conditions generally through- 
out the State, so that they would be eligible 
for promotion to higher positions subse- 
quently, the policy was looked upon with 
approval. 





A new bulletin on the “Pennsylvania 
Bounty System,” by Richard Gerstell, has 
just been released. Those interested should 
write the Commission for a copy, as only 
limited numbers are available at present. 
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Left: C. Ralph Binkley of Neffeville, retiring State Skeet 
Champion and R. G. Purnell of Frackville, his successor. 


Last year the Keystone Fish, Game and Forestry Protective As- 
sociation of Shamokin purchased and released twelve crates of 
rabbits, planted several acres of game food and carried on an ex- 
tensive winter feeding program. 

At present the organization has 500 members and is looking 
forward to more. 

The Truxall Sportsmen’s Association, of Apollo, purchased and 
liberated 114 rabbits this spring. 


Norman M. Wood, of Coatesville, and publicity representative 
for Field & Stream Publishing Company, was recently chosen 
secretary of the Chester County Rod and Gun Club, Inc. which 
he organized over twenty-five years ago. Mr. Wood promises to 
make the association one of the largest in the state, and has al- 
ready started out to ‘ncrease its membership. Every member who 
joins the club buys one rabbit. The rabbits will be liberated 
wherever hunting is permitted in Chester County. “Wanta buy a 
rabbit?” is Wood’s slogan. Many hunters in the nearby cities who 
gun in Chester County are buying a rabbit. 





The Department of Conservation of Indiana is extending its 
conservation activities to include thousands of boys and girls as 
a part of its educational program. Assistance in the formation of 
Junior Conservation Clubs is being given both by the department 
of Conservation and the senior clubs. There are twenty-nine active 
junior clubs engaged in conservation programs at this time, not 
including the fifty Indiana chapters of the Future Farmers of 
America (organization of high school vocational agricultural stu- 
dents) and the scores of 4-H Club groups which have conserva- 
tion projects. 


Indiana conservation clubs participating in the crow control 
contests sponsored by the Department of Conservation have ac- 
counted for nearly two hundred thousand of these predatory birds. 


The 1937 contest resulted in the feet from 53,630 crows being 
turned in by the participating clubs. 


Few wing shots ever made a better score than Vernon Williams, 
Atglen, Pa., who broke 92 straight in three matches. Starting at 
Oxford his string was 25; then going to Quarryville, 25 more; 
and at the big shoot at Pittsburgh, 42; total, 92 without a miss, 
‘Bunn,” as his friends call him, is an authority on fur bearing 
animals and is well known throughout the state. 


The T. Clarence Marshall registered clay target program will 
feature the trap shooting tournaments in the East this year. Five 
days, beginning with August 3. 


The West Side Camp, No. 231, of the United Sportsmen of 
Pennsylvania, Larksville, reorganized recently with the following 
men elected to offices: William I’. Roan, President; John Cooke, 
Vice President; Julius Krislevicz, Treasurer; Stephen J. Kelly, 


iinancial Secretary; and Vincent Sitko, Recording Secretary. 


Over 200 sportsmen from Eastern Pennsylvania attended a 
Testimonial Dinner in honor of Hon. J. Q. Creveling, retired 
member of the Game Commission, at the Hotel Sterling, Wilkes- 
Barre, June 29. 

The principal speaker was Seth Gordon, Executive Director of 
the Commission, who presented Mr. Creveling with a resolution 
extolling his service, and the loyalty, advice, and activity that he 
gave with it. 

Other speakers were: Hon. O. M. Deibler, former Fish Com- 
missioner; Judge Grover C. Ladner, President of the Pennsylvania 
l'ederation of Sportsmen’s Clubs; and Colin Reed, director of the 
Federation. 





Reader Jordan, Milton Cox, Harry Meyers, G. I. Purnell and Lloyd 
Poronell of the Bellefonte Sportsmen’s Association, looking over 
the sanctuary area they plan to maintain themselves. 
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Game Protector Bruce IP. Yeager has pro- 
vided hospitalization for a fawn with a 
broken leg. This is the second baby deer 
which was turned over to him and he has 
taken the trouble of caring for the little 
animals at his home. It is being “reared on 
the bottle” and is doing nicely. 


The peace and equanimiiy of Sunday 
morning in Brookville was shattered by an 


exciting episode when a half grown bear 


ambled into the west-end section oi that 
town, munched around gardens and homes 
and collected a gallery of several hundred 
excited men and boys betore it made its way 


off into the forest. 


Three Berwick men had a thrill to re- 
lowanda when a 38-pound 
wildcat dropped from an overhanging ledge 
onto a trailer truck in which they were en- 
route home. 

The cat landed on a metal projection 
alongside an open window on the right hand 
side of the cab, was unable to claw a hold 
in the metal and rolled off. It fell under 
a rear wheel and was killed. 

(he owner and driver of the truck, James 
Averill, and his two helpers, Foster Crouse 
and Roland Kalbach, all of Berwick, picked 
up the carcass and brought it into Towanda 
where it was weighed. 


member near 


Racing down Central avenue, one of the 
main residential streets of Oil City, an 80- 
pound buck deer crashed into a large store 
window and then leaped to its death over 
a parapet to the railroad tracks 30 feet 
below. 

Motorman kdward O’Boyle, of Scranton, 
was at the controls of the southbound Laurel 
Line train out of Scranton recently and as 
it rounded a sharp curve just north of Rocky 
Glen he saw a full grown black bear less 
than a hundred yards ahead of him. The 
animal had stepped on one of the electric 
rails while crossing and was unable to free 
himself. The motorman applied the brakes, 
but was unable to bring his train to a stop 
before it crashed into the bear the carcass 
of which was strewn along the tracks. 


Twenty-four sharpshooters, representing 
Bedford, Fulton and Westmoreland coun- 
ties, shot 156 crows recently in an annual 
hunt sponsored by the Everett Chapter of 
the Izaak Walton League of America. 
Sportsmen from Bedford and Fulton Coun- 
ties, residents of which comprise the Ever- 
ett Chapter, bagged 99 crows, while 47 birds 
were downed by members of the Westmore- 
land delegation, a party from New Alex- 
andria. 

There was quite a bit of excitement in 
Harrisburg recently when a deer emerged 
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from an alley into a busy street and barged 
through a plate glass window. 

Pedestrians ran to the scene and the 
frightened deer proceeded through the store 
he had entered and out a back window. Con- 
tinuing his window-shattering campaign, the 
deer jumped through the kitchen window of 
a residence and tore down a number of cur- 
tains before he could be induced to leave 
by the front door. 

He then entered the kitchen of James 
Kindness, who cornered the animal knee 
deep in pots and pans. Freed in a park after 
treatment for minor lacerations, the deer 
was away like the wind, never looking back. 


Propagating bobwhite Quail artificially is 
no easy task, but in Oxford, Chester County, 
a thrifty little borough where many real 
sportsmen reside, there lives a man who has 
contributed much in this field of endeavor. 

He began with a few pairs of birds and 
started work in a very small way in a barn 
adjacent to his home. He became so enthused 
that he welcomed cooperation from fellow 
townsmen. Breeders in other states offered 
their assistance. The Pennsylvania Game 
Commission cooperated. Today the Oxford 
Quail Breeders have a plant which is attract- 
ing national attention, even though it still 
appears to be in an experimental stage. 


On this same site today stands a modern 
air-conditioned building, 16’ by 105’, contain- 
ing the latest type electric incubators. The 
brooding system, however, is of their own 
design. The building contains 7 fifteen-foot 
compartments. Each pen holds fifty birds. 
The capacity of the building is 2400 birds. 
When the chicks come from the incubator 
they are placed in the brooders and graded 
from one to four weeks. When they are ready 
for distribution they are taken from the rear 
end of the building. This year they expect 
to raise 4,000 birds. 


A feature of the brooder house is the sys- 
tem by which the moisture and atmosphere 
is so constant. On either side of the brooder 
house is all glass, permitting the sunlight to 
enter morning and afternoon. The chicks 
have an even temperature at all times, and 
not the slightest odor exists in the interior. 
The plant is quite an innovation. 

Joseph W. Hanna has supervision of the 
plant, and gives his undivided attention to 
the various activities. 





For the increasing numbers who are try- 
ing to save what is left of the world’s wild- 
life from going the ill-fated way of the dodo, 
the great auk, and the passenger pigeon, 
“Adventures in Bird Protection” is as in- 
spiring as it is interesting. 

As a complete history of the when, where 
and how of applied or attempted conserva- 
tion in North America up to 1937, it is of 
constructive value far beyond America. The 





chapter on attempts to marshal the organ- 
ized forces in the United States is especially 
informative. 

Doctor Pearson’s early life, sketched in 
the first three chapters, was much like that 
of many other Americans who have “made 
good.” Our author might have become a 
“Captain of Industry,” but he chose to be 
one of the world’s top-notch champions of 
our birds. We read about the deplorable 
state of bird protection in the southeastern 
states thirty or forty years ago, the utter 
lack of backing from the courts, even when 
the most flagrant law-violators were caught 
and brought before them. 

Doctor Pearson was always an easy, force- 
ful, entertaining speaker. His style of writ- 
ing is equally pleasant and effective. The 
vast fund of anecdotes fostered by his reten- 
tive memory makes nearly every page 
sparkle. 

Although Dr. Pearson’s work was pri- 
marily bird protection, he was a sportsman- 
naturalist with a broad point of view. His 
policy was never to be antagonistic to those 
who enjoy recreation with the gun, unless 
that recreation seemed to involve the danger- 
ous reduction of a species, or a whole group 
of birds like our waterfowl. 


It is useless to review the book in detail, 
for all those interested in conservation will 
want to read it for themselves. No book 
published in recent times contains so much 
real, unbiased conservation history, because 
it was written by one of America’s leaders 
who during the past quarter of a century or 
more helped to make it. 





Caught in a shower while vacationing at 
his summer cottage, Mr. C. H. Manley, of 
Pittsburgh, hung his slacks over a line to 
dry. When he went after them a few days 
later, he found that a pair of wrens had 
appropriated them for home-building pur- 
poses, He left the trousers for their use. 
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THE BALTIMORE ORIOLE 
By DR. GEORGE M. SUTTON 


The Baltimore Oriole is one of our 
best loved birds and the beautiful 
pouch-like nest it builds of plant 
fibres, horse hair and string, lined 
with soft materials, always bring some 
utterance of admiration from our lips. 
It swings from the top of a branch, 
usually of an elm, maple or sycamore, 
about 15 to 60 feet from the ground. 
The eggs, 4 to 6 in number, are white, 
scrawled with blackish chiefly at the 
larger end. 

The male oriole is one of the most 
gorgeous of our feathered friends, 
with his bright color and loud asser- 
tive song. In the full-flowered apple 
trees, the dignified creature crawls 
about nipping at buds or snatching up insects. The female builds 
the nest, and the young call for food incessantly, often attracting 
to it. Some of the oriole’s call notes and alarm notes are exceed- 
ingly harsh and grating, reminiscent of the tropics, their ancestral 
home. 

Description: Smaller than robin. Adult male: Head, neck, back, 
wings, and tail, black; lesser coverts orange; tertials and greater 
coverts edged with white; outer tail feathers tipped with orange or 
yellow; breast, belly, rump, and upper tail coverts, bright orange, 
deepest on breast. Female: Olive-brown above, yellow below; 
breast somewhat tinged with orange; wings with two noticeable 
buffy yellow bars; tertials prominently edged with whitish. Im- 
mature birds are similar to the female. Eyes dark brown; bill and 
feet blue-gray. Length, 7% inches. 
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BEAR BERRY 


By DR. E. M. GRESS 


HIS trailing little evergreen shrub 

has many common names. Among 
them are Foxberry, Mealberry, Bil- 
berry, Barren Myrtle, Bear’s Grape, 
and Kinnikinic, Arctostaphylos in from 
the Greek Arctos, a baer and staphyle, 
a grape; hence the name Bear Grape. 
Uva-ursi means Bearberry. These two 
common names are appropriate, being 
the translated scientific name. Both 
are applied to the plant because the 
berries which remain on the shrub for 
a long time are eaten by the bears 
before they retire for their long winter 
nap. Kinnikinic is a name given to the 
plant by the Indians who smoked its 
leaves, believing that the practice was a preventive against ma- 
laria fever. 

The leaves have long been used in medicine. They are astrin- 
gent, tonic and diuretic and are especially valuable in ulcerations 
of the kidneys, bladder and urinary passages. 

Bearberry is not a widely distributed plant in Pennsylvania, 
3eing confined to sandy soil, it is found chiefly on the shores of 
Lake Erie and in a few sandy places in the extreme eastern part 
of the state and along the Susquehanna river. 

Bearberry is a trailing shrub ordinarily less than a foot high, 
The leaves are leathery and evergreen, with entire but often ciliate 
margins. The flowers appear in May and June in small axillary 
and terminal clusters. Each flower is about one-fourth of an inch 
long; the corolla is white with purplish-pink lobes. The bright 
red berries are about one-third of an inch in diameter. They ma- 
ture in late summer but remain on the bushes over winter, thus 
furnishing food for birds and other animals. 





INTERESTING THINGS | HAVE SEEN IN THE WOODS 


oer (Continued from page 18) 


Devotion 


At the foot of the Kittatinny Mountains, in Pennsylyania, | saw 
two deer standing in open timber. Immediately, I noticed that 
they were buck and doe. Just why they didn’t run away at my 
approach was more than I could understand. The buck trotted 
away a short distance and gave a terrific snort. This caused the 
doe to search the air for evidence of approaching danger, throwing 
iher ears forward and apparently straining every nerve to see what 
I was, and where I was. But her efforts were futile. All was dark- 
ness before her. She seemed undaunted by her predicament; 
standing there with her head high, ready to accept any challenge 
that might confront her, in spite of her blindness. 


At last the wind changed and she was able to get scent of man. 
Turning quickly she started in the direction from which the danger 
signal had come. The buck seeing that she now understood, 
attempted to pilot his sightless companion through thicker cover. 
With her head lowered a trifle, and swinging it from side to side, 
so that she might not meet head-on with some tree or other object, 
the retreat began. Occasionally she would stop to sniff the air 
and each time the buck would stop also. But he never failed to 
give the danger signal and try to urge~her onward. 


Time after time I have seen a mother display such rare valor 
when her young were in danger,-but never have I seen an adult 
play such an heroic role as did this buck; apparently willing to 
pay the supreme sacrifice rather than run and leave behind one 
of his kind in distress: He was the friend in need and the friend 
indeed. I am still at a loss to understand why this buck did not 
scamper away at my approach. He could see that I was Man, his 
enemy. However, it seemed that his only thought was to get his 
poor wounded companion away from the danger zone. Seeing this 
amazing prelude, and being a student of nature, I cautiously fol- 
lowed them on their retreat, so that I might learn the outcome 
of the melodrama. 

Getting into thicker cover the going was becoming more difficult 


for the doe. Stumbling a trifle occasionally over logs, but never 
falling, they kept up their march at double quick time. Wondering 


just how she would manage to climb the rocky cliff ahead, I was 
astonished by the cleverness of the leader of the blind. He didn’t 
guide her over the cliff, but took her out along the foot of it until 
they came onto an old log road. Here he knew they could travel 
faster, and immediately they started loping down this old road, 
the buck about a half a length ahead. They were soon lost to sight. 


Believing I had seen them for the last time, I casually walked 
down the road in the direction they had gone, all the while trying 
to figure out the strange behavior of this modern Moses of the 
deer herd. Now and then I noticed the imprint of their hoofs in 
soft places in the road. This made me hopeful of seeing them again 
before I departed from their Paradise. 

Arriving at the lower end of the road I searched the most 
likely spot—an old apple orchard. At the extreme west side | saw 
Old Faithful standing guard over his companion, who was lying 
down. Again he refused to run and leave her at my appoach, but 
he didn’t fail to sound the warning. This brought her to her feet 
and she went through the same ordeal of trying to locate the 
enemy, as she had done the first time I saw her. Walking fast to- 
ward them, hoping to get close enough to make certain that my 
supposition was a reality, they turned almost simultaneously and 
darted out across this old abandoned orchard, running faster than 
at any time since our meeting. 

Little did I think that this was the last run for this poor doe, as 
they galloped away. She was heading for her doom, because at the 
opposite end of the orchard there was a wire fence, which I am 
sure the buck did not see in time to warn her. I have no doubt 
that if he had seen the fence in time he would have steered her 
down alongside of it in the same manner in which he guided her 
at the rocky cliff. He cleared the fence with ease and grace, but 
the doe met it head-on. Bounding backward, she lay there mo- 
tionless save a few quivers. The impact had broken her neck. Upon’ 
examination I found that her once sparkling eyes had been filled 
with fine shot, by some ruthless hunter—the type who would shoot 
quail on the ground. 

Her Captain, seeing what luck befell her, no longer stood close 
by. He had fought a gallant fight, but lost. 
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WILFUL MAE INVERESK 


(Continued from page 15) 


getting in with Mae and took time to shave and dress, the party 
always moved on before I got down stairs. Mary would go along 
and I would be left alone. 

Don’t misunderstand me. This was all on the up and up but it 
began to annoy me and I felt at times that it bothered Mary 
even more. 

“Why don’t you come along with me, John,” she would ask 
looking at me in a starey sort of way which made me feel like 
a thug. 

As I remember it I mumbled something about the parties being 
a bore, didn’t see why they could not be held in the evenings in 
place of the afternoons, and things like that. 

Mary sighed and looked far out of the window. 

“John,” she said, “I always thought that some day a beautiful 
female might come between us but in all my born days I never 
suspected a dog.” 

There wasn’t much I could do after that, so I promised to go 
along. However, it didn’t last long and soon Tommy was back 
on the job. 

Sometimes in the evening when Mary and I were reading and 
Mae resting before us on the floor, I would notice Mae looking 
from one to the other of us. She was an intelligent little maiden 
and I suspect that she realized all was not as it should be. I still 
don’t know whether or not to give her credit for the reconcillation 
but at any rate she had a lot to do with it. It happened this way. 

One Saturday afternoon I drove up our driveway just as Mary 
and Tommy were coming in from a tea. Mae was loose, racing 
around the lawn. They didn’t see me as they walked up the path 
and I stopped the car to watch. Mae was stirring up quite a fuss, 
tearing in and around the bushes. Finally she made a dive for 
them. In some unexplainable way she got tangled up in Tommy’s 
teet. 

I’m sure he didn’t intend to do it, for with all his faults he isn’t 
mean or cruel, but he stepped on her leg. Mae howled and leaped 
in the air as Tommy pulled his foot back. Just at that propitious 
moment Mary turned. She could only judge by the things she 
saw. Mae flying through the air and Tommy’s foot raised. 

“You kicked her,” Mary screamed, “you’re a cruel, low down 
beast.” 

Even I was unprepared for Mary’s onslaught, so you know how 
Tommy must have felt. He tried to explain. 

“Don’t talk to me,” Mary shouted, “and I don’t want to see 


you again.” 

There was a short exchange of rather stormy language and 
Tommy left in a rage. Mary went on in the house carrying Mae. 

I put the car away and came into the living room a few minutes 
later. Mae was resting comfortably in Mary’s lap. Her left fore leg 
was heavily bandaged. Her head was resting on Mary’s knee. Her 
eyes were closed as Mary stroked her head, but as I glanced“down 
at her I could have sworn she opened one eye and winked.“~'£ 

“What happened?” I asked, feigning ignorance of the whole 
affair. 

“That demon Tommy Tucker almost broke her leg,” Mary 
raged. I didn’t disillusion her. “And Mae’s such a sweet dog,” she 
continued as she opened her knitting bag. Out fell a small wool 
blanket partly finished, which Mary tried to replace unnoticed. 

“What was that?” I asked. 

“Well,” said Mary still in a huff, “now that you have seen it 
I’ll tell you. We are going to have an addition to our family.” 

“Well I’ll be!” I explaimed. “When did all this happen?” 

“No wise cracks from you,” Mary flared. 

I could see it was no time to joke and even a serious discussion 
was out of the question. 

The evening was rather strained. We discussed everything under 
the sun but the one point uppermost in my mind. Eventually we 
retired. 

The following morning was not much better, but I felt wildly 
elated. As I rode in on the train I determined to show Mary my 
appreciation in a big way. 

I stumbled around at noon but couldn’t determine on anything 
I thought appropriate. Finally I made up my mind and bought it. 

That evening I gave it to Mary with a sheepish grin. It was 
the most beautiful little double barreled 26” .410 you ever saw. 

“It’s lovely, John!” Mary exclaimed, “but why?” 

“It’s for you, dear, next fall,” I explained. “You'll probably be 
able to use it then. We can have swell times together after the 
baby arrives.” 

“Babies,” Mary corrected, smiling. 

For the first time suspicion crossed my mind. I recalled Mary 
telling me how Mae had disappeared one morning and stayed 
away until evening. I remembered the stocky Springer that lives 
down the road. 

As I glanced down at Mae, she wagged her stubby tail, winked 
her eye and turned away with a guilty look. 


DEER VERSUS MAN'S NECESSITIES 


The size of Pennsylvania’s deer herd is almost directly depend- 
ent on the supply of suitable food, and when the natural supply, 
principally browse, in any section is none too abundant, deer can 
be expected to look elsewhere for their requirements. This is all 
too often found on cultivated areas, as farms, truck patches, or- 
chards, etc., within or in the immediate vicinity of forest areas, 
and, unfortunately, to the detriment of the people depending on 
such areas as a means of existence. Innumerable cases of deer 
damage are brought to the attention of the Game Commission, 
many of them of very distressing nature. In most instances the 
persons suffering damage do not want to kill the animals but at 
the same time can’t afford continued loss of creps. 


For the benefit of those who hear little or nothing about such 
conditions, we quote below a typical communication on this subject 
recently received. 


“To the Board of Game Commissioners, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
“Dear Sirs: 

“Thirty years ago | bought this farm, forty acres of ivy and 
brier and brush. I cleared it built good buildings, bought lime 
and brought it up to or above the average farm land in this sec- 
tion. Then the deer were put here. I did not complain although 
they came in herds of twenty-five and more. I quit farming wheat 
and buckwheat. I could still raise potatoes and corn although I 


must husk and crib my corn before it is seasoned resulting in 
much loss from mold. The deer husk it if I don’t. 


“Now by not raising grain and grass my farm is eroding so 
badly I must raise grass or lose the farm. I bought $59.00 worth 
of seed and fertilizer from L. W. Bolton, at Rife. I planted oats 
and field peas to raise feed for my livestock. The deér are on so 
badly in two more weeks the crop will be entirely eaten. What 
shall I do? I don’t want to be unreasonable but I am beat. Last 
year I sowed soy beans. They ate all of them as fast as they came 
up, entirely destroyed them. i 3 : 


“Won’t you please send a man to see for himself? I don’t ex- 
aggerate. I don’t want to have a permit to shoot one. We don’t 
even like venison. I am not looking for damage paid. I am trying 
to cooperate with you to find a way to keep at least some of these 
deer off my farm. I tried scare crows. I shot over them to scare 
them. I didn’t want to hit but I thought the shooting would scare 
them, but it don’t. They are starving nearly and they get very 
bold. I think by being reasonable we ought to find a plan to 
keep them off peaceably. I don’t want to be mean but I hate to 
lose my farm. Please send a man soon and preferably on Saturday 
or Sunday. I would like to show him around. I work the rest of 
the week. I won’t be at home.” “P.S. I planted white pine trees 
also Scotch Pine. The deer ate the top out pulling many out of 
the ground.” 


} 
| 
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Franklin Gulls follow the Plows in Search of Choice Tid-bits. 


TRAVELOGUE — The Editor 


(Continued from page 14) 


fortitude and optimism in the world hoping 
to conquer the white terror, when in reality 
they can see no more of the future than they 
can of the fence. The fields are like a great 
desert, and only here and there do you see 
a patch of green, something or other trying 
to fight its way through the endless waves 
of sand. Sand lines the roadsides in great 
banks, and the farm buildings bulge in from 
the pressure of the drifts which surround 
them. 


Thousands upon thousands of dollars 
worth of farm machinery can be seen about 
the farms, sand heaped high about it, and 
in many cases covering it. Here and there 
along the road we encountered some farm- 
ers who with more fortitude than the rest, 
were still working the soil—or what once 
was soil. To us it looked as if they were 
running their tractors over the beach at 
Daytona. Over seventy miles of such a land- 
scape is about all one needs to see to get a 
vivid impression of what the great dust bowl 
is like—and we only saw a comparatively 
small portion of it. 


We stopped only a few moments at Boise 
City, then on to Kenton, our most western 
objective. Enroute we encountered great 
flocks of Lark Buntings, beautiful black and 
white birds about the size of Bobolinks. 
Kenton is a typical cow town—surrounded 
by mesas and big ranches. The Black Mesa, 
an unusually large one, was as sinister and 
foreboding as its name implied. 


Colorado was only eight miles to the north 
and New Mexico two miles to the west and 
I visited both places with a local resident. 
We visited what was once a great corn belt 
in southern Colorado. To me it looked like 
an ocean of sand, mirage after mirage re- 
flecting from its glistening surface. The 
mail man told me that often he was forced 
to wear a respirator and carry a bottle of 
water with which to soak the sponge in it. 


Sometimes it got so bad he had to soak the 
sponge every few moments. A peculiar sight 
was the little sand tornadoes or twisters, 
hundreds of which spiralled funnel-shaped 
over the rangeland like ghosts of dancing 
dervishes. 


Near Kenton is the old original 101 
ranch. Some of its adobe walls still stand. 
It was a famous den of vice. Many a dark 
secret lies buried within the shadow of its 
walls. I caught a Screech Owl in one of 
the many cottonwoods which surround the 
ranch. It was discovered by Mr. Semple, 
who turned out to be the real owl man of 
the expedition. 


Just east of Kenton officials of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma are excavating the fos- 
sil remains of some great prehistoric ani- 
mals. Mr. It. C. Tate, in charge of the work, 
showed me all over the place. The bones 
are found in Morrison shale within a four- 
foot stratum and great care is used in chip- 
ping the cementations from them. 


A giant femur rests on a little pinnacle 
overlooking the operations. It is a cement 
cast of one removed from the area which 
was five feet, eleven inches high and 
weighed 421% Ibs. 

Park Collins, highway inspector, found 
the first bone which marked the pvesent 
location when his road scraper unearthed 
it. Since then he has located four more sites 
and excavations reveal that all are differ- 
ent species. The one at Kenton is a Bron- 
tosarus. 

It is hard to believe that centuries ago 
a part of our country was a great swamp 
land of big leafed plants and rank vegeta- 
tion draining its murky waters into the 
Pacific. 

I also visited the well known Robber’s 
Roost of early western fame—a veritable 
fortress on top a large mesa commanding 
a view of the whole rangeland. It was not 
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invulnerable to the cannon of the militia 
which was sent into Oklahoma to Dlagt 
them out, however. 


From the top of Mt. Capulin, in New 
Mexico, I looked into a new world. Aj. 
though only 9,000 feet in altitude this ex. 
tinct old voleano commands an inspiring 
‘view of one of the most beautiful land- 
scapes I ever saw. The volcano is just 
four miles from the little town of Folsam,. 
To the southwest one could see the snow- 
covered ranges of the lower Rockies, to the 
east the valley of the Cimmaron with Ken- 
ton 65 miles away. I went through one of 
New Mexico’s game refuges. It was wel] 
posted. I do not know how large it was but 
it was ten miles across at the point we 
crossed it. They have both the mule and 
white-tailed deer, and I even saw a few 
buffaloes. 


The most exciting picture I took on the 
trip was that of the great dust storm that 
struck Kenton on May 21. It was the worst 
of its kind in 25 years, the most awesome, 
yet gorgeous, spectacle I ever saw in my 
life, or ever hope to see again. 


To those on the range and in the tewns 
it must have given but little warning—it 
struck swiftly and violently, transforming 
the end of a perfectly glorious day into— 
chaos. It hit Kenton at 6 p. m. 


‘Doc’ Sutton let me out of his car at the 
foot of a high butte east of town, but a 
scant hour before. I was eager to take a 
few snapshots of the Western mesas at 
sundown; he was anxious to collect another 
bird or two in some canyons farther east 
before dark. 


It took me all of 25 minutes to reach 
the top of my little lookout, where I sat 
for some time marveling at the gorgeous 
panorama spread out below me. The sun 
was still well up in the sky and I decided 
to walk about a bit before exposing my 
plates. 


I had been sitting on a high pinnacle fac- 
ing the west, but as I rose I turned to- 
ward the north—and stopped dead in my 
tracks. Some inner sense told me all was 
not well, that somewhere, yet for the life 
of me I could not explain the sensation 
which came over me—it was a feeling of 
depression more than anything else—some- 
thing was wrong. 


I kept looking northward toward the top 
of a large mesa some three miles distant, 
when all of a sudden a yellowish black wall 
of cloud rose gradually from behind its 
purple walls. I was puzzled at first, then 
I thought it was probably just dust clouds 
rising from some windblown valley far he- 
yond. 


But no! As I watched, it rose higher 
and higher in an almost even line along the 
entire horizon, from east to west. It pre- 
sented a splendid subject for any photog- 
rapher and I snapped a few shots, regret- 
ting at the moment not having my motion 
picture camera with me. It was hard enough 
toting one camera up that butte, let alone 
two, yet something told me before I left 
the hotei to take the movie along. 


Not until I had taken several shots did 
I realize the full significance of that rising 
wall of black—for a dark and menacing 
wall it was, ever mounting higher, ever be- 
coming thicker, until it soon formed a per- 
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fect line of demarcation against the azure 
sky. 

All of a sudden, with ominous precision, 
the great wall moved forward, blotting out 
the landscape in its path so completely that 
it left me standing dumbstruck. Then every- 
thing was deathly quiet—the birds round 
about me stopped singing and hung on mo- 
tionless wings as if hypnotized by some un- 
seen mystic. The cattle on the range below 
me, which had just a few moments before 
been lowing peacefully, stood motionless, 
their eyes riveted on the great rolling clouds 
sweeping toward them. 

I looked toward the town below me. It 
was about a mile distant. A man ran across 
the little street; nothing else stirred. Sud- 
den realization came and grabbing my 
camera I started running and stumbling 
down the mountainside. I was mindful of 
nothing except seeking shelter from that 
awful demoniacal apparition, for such it 
seemed. I felt not even the painful singe 
of the cactus or yucca as I rushed pell 
mell toward safety. When halfway down 
the mountain I saw a ranchhouse and 
buildings disappear, obliterated as com- 
pletely as if mother earth had opened up 
and swallowed them. 


When I reached the road leading to town 
the great wall was almost upon me. I ran 
as I never ran before. I felt as I did the 
first time I was under fire in the great war. 
My spine tingled, the hair of my neck 
bristled, the bottom seemed to have dropped 
out of my stomach. Subconsciously, I re- 
member turning about and snapping pic- 
tures as I ran, perhaps more as a puny act 
of defense than of common sense. 


Soon I could run no longer; the blackness 
started to envelop me, my heart beat wild- 
ly, my lungs were almost bursting from 
the strain. As I reached the outskirts of 
town the first few whiffs caught me and I 
knew I’d never make it. I was on the point 
of lying down behind a post—anything— 
to try to ward off the tentacles of the all- 
consuming darkness which was rapidly 
closing down on me. 


Dimly, I saw a little house to the left of 
the road, and as I groped my way toward 
it, the door opened, a woman beckoned, 
and choking and gasping I staggered in— 
or rather I was propelled in by the burst- 
ing ferocity of the storm. Ten seconds later 
the world about us was Stygian darkness 
—blacker than a photographer’s dark room. 

The lady of the house thought I was one 
of the townspeople and was surprised to see 
a stranger. When I got my breath I told 
her who I was and how I happened to get 
caught. 


I shall never forget that marvelous spec- 
tacle as long as I live. The people here at 
Kenton say it was the most beautiful sight 
they ever witnessed, and I am heartsick 
when I think that my movie camera, which 
could have recorded for all time the gor- 
geous, though sinister, approach of that 
raging hurricane of dust, was just out of 
my reach. I believe that subconsciously the 
thought that I might reach it in time gave 
wings to my feet. If only I had come down 
the mountain sooner. 


For fully an hour I had watched one of 
the most terrific storms this section has 
ever had without realizing just what it was. 
Had I known I would no doubt have se- 
cured the most sensational feature pictures 
of all time. Floods, fires, explosions—noth- 
ing would have been comparable to them. 
I shall be a long, long time getting over the 
awful disappointment. But I suppose I 
should be grateful for having found ref- 
uge, rather than having had to almost suf- 
focate or wander all night over the ranges, 
as probably happened to more than one 
unfortunate soul. 


The woman who guided my failing foot- 
steps to her welcome abode proved to be a 
widow lady with four little girls. They sat 
huddled together in a corner of the room, 
the oldest every now and then going to a 
window with paper or a rag to seal up a 
crack. Ten seconds after I was inside you 
could not see a solitary thing through the 
window. It was as if the blinds had been 
pulled and the shutters closed. I had the 
feeling of passing through a great black 
tunnel. And the wind shook the house so 
that the windows rattled and the pictures 
swayed. We ventured to open the back door 
for just a second or two during which time 
I stuck my hand out. Believe me when I 
say I could not see it a foot from my face. 
It was as though it had been sliced off. 


As the storm grew worse the room filled 
with dust. Breathing became difficult, the 
lamps grew dim. The children began cough- 
ing. Suddenly, some of its fierceness abated 
and in a few minutes one could see sev- 
eral feet from the window. A yellow ochre 
coloring supplanted the awful darkness, 
giving the impression that it was reflected 
from some great subterranean furnace. In 
a few minutes more you could see about 
25 feet, but no more. 


I asked the lady how long she thought 
it would keep up. She said probably all 


night—and she hit the nail on the head. 
Under the circumstances I decided to try 
for the hotel, several hundred yards to the 
west, and she opened the door and out I 
went. I could hardly see, and the force of 
the storm retarded my progress. Had it not 
been for the lights of a car backing out 
along the road I should have gone right 
through the town. Thank God, the occu- 
pants of that welcome vehicle were none 
other than the other members of the ex- 
pedition, starting out to look for me—a 
commendable but practically useless ges- 
ture under the circumstances. We were sure 
glad to see each other. 


I was worried sick about the fate of Dr. 
Sutton, but there was nothing to be done. 
He had been caught totally off guard while 
hunting higher up in the canyons. He was 
stalking a rare bird, when he experienced 
the same quietus and felt the same depres- 
sion as I did. He said the birds stopped 
singing all at once, and when he instinc- 
tively turned, there was that great forest 
of black ready to engulf him. 


He got to his car only to find that a tire 
was flat! In that thick darkness he groped 
and choked his way about with a flashlight 
changing tires. How he did it not even he 
himself remembers. 


When I reached the hotel I looked as 
though I had been working in a brick kiln 
or a stone quarry. Dr. Sutton looked even 
worse. We dasted dust all night. In fact, 
I shall taste it for ever so long. After the 
excitement of our reunion had died down, 
we repaired to the hotel kitchen, where 
other refugees from the storm were gath- 
ered, all talking loudly and gesticulating 
wildly. 


Supper had been cooked some time before 
and was on the table securely covered from 
the penetrating dust. It is a good thing it 
had been prepared before the storm or we 

(Please turn page) 





The Sphinx at the Oklahoma Panhandle. 
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would have gone to bed hungry. People here 
say that even a smali storm carries enough 
static electricity to make it unsafe to work 
around the stove. Sparks played all around 
it as we waited further abatement of the 
gale. Collins, the innkeeper, told us that he 
often witnessed little ringlets of electricity 
playing around the ears of his horses and 
cattle, and on the horns of the latter, the 
same peculiar phenomenon which character- 
izes the static electricity, no doubt. 

Inte the wee hours of the morning the 
storm raged. There wasn’t a spot in the 
hotel which did not have a large layer of 
red brown dust. As I tossed fitfully in bed, 
unable to sleep due to the nervous tension, 
I realized once more how wonderful it would 
have been if I had only taken my movie 


in the glowing rays. But I took my movie 
camera along also. Never again shall I be 
caught without it in a strange land of 
strange and rapid happenings. I hope never 
to be caught empty-handed again. 

Our stay at Kenton was memorable also 
because of the unheralded arrival of two 
field-naturalists, Tom Burleigh, of the Bio- 
logical Survey, and George Lowry, of the 
University of Louisiana, both old friends 
of Dr. Sutton. A jolly time we had pre- 
paring our specimens—six of us at one big 
table. 

Early on the morning of May 25 we left 
the mesas and cactus studded cattle coun- 
try behind us and backtracked across the 
dust bowl to Arnett just south of the east- 
ern end of the Pan Handle. Here I spent 
almost all my time photographing the rare 


Mississippi Kite, a beautiful hawk whose 
tameness is responsible for its gradual dis- 
appearance. 

The country about Arnett is very beauti- 


‘ful with its fields of sage, cactus and yucca, 


Much of the rangeland around this town 
consists of shinnery, a low growing oak 
which gets only about knee high. In it nests 
the Lesser Prairie Chicken, a female of 
which I photographed on her nest. 

We visited the Davidson Ranch severa] 
times. This ranch has been set aside as a 
sanctuary for the Lesser Prairie Chicken. 

It was with reluctance that I left the 
party at Shattuck and headed for home 
on May 29. It was a great experience and 
a wonderful vacation. I got no salary, but 
the tan I got was a good one, and the 
Oklahoma grub is grand! 











with me, or if one of the boys at the hotel 
had known how to use it. I know for a 
certainty that they would have been worth 
a great deal. 


Dr. Sutton is an artist of no mean re- 
pute, and he told me that it was among 
the most beautiful and awe-inspiring spec- 
tacles he had ever witnessed. I wish I could 
adequately describe it. Would that I had 
the technique of the true reporter. 


People in the town told me that they 
stood on their porches spellbound, rapt in 
a sort of stupor—or perhaps one could 
call it a paralysis of ecstacy and fear com- 
bined. Not until the last moment did they 
rush in and close the door. 


Some told me later that they felt as 
though hypnotized in the face of an over- 
whelming power; others said they felt as 
if some great force was rapidly closing in 
on them, pushing them to the wall. Still 
others said they thought the end of the 
world was coming. And I’ll admit I thought 
the same, as I ran before that menacing 
mountain of blackness. I shall never forget 
it. 

The following day the sun shone bright 
and clear, and I went up on the butte east 
of the town to take my snapshots of the 
western mesas. They were gorgeous, bathed 





The original 101 Ranch, where many a dark secret lies buried 
beneath its crumbling walls. 


MUSKRAT CULTURE ON THE FARM 


By HARRY VAN CLEVE 


Almost any farm that has a stream of water running through 
the meadows can be converted into a miniature muskrat farm with 
very little expense. 


Throughout Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois and no 
doubt many other states, there are many miles of meadow streams 
that could be made to produce muskrats enough to pay the taxes 
and insurance on each farm through which they flow. In Penn- 
sylvania most of these meadows are used for pastures and receive 
no attention whatever so far as the muskrats are concerned, yet 
in one county, principally from such streams, there were taken 
during the past season more than $5,000.00 worth of muskrats. 


This production could be doubled by making these streams a 
little more attractive for these animals. The planting of willow 
cuttings along the banks would add to their appearance, protect 
the banks from erosion, furnish shade for the live stock and make 
it a much more attractive home for muskrats. Add to this a few 


one log dams to create pools and plant some cat tail, sweet flag 
and some three cornered grass for food and the muskrats will 
establish their homes in the banks and if a few are left each year 
for breeders they will produce an annual income that will be 
surprising. 

There are many places in Pennsylvania where there are areas of 
waste land that is now wholly unproductive that with a little in- 
expensive improvement could be made to produce more by mak- 
ing them attractive to muskrats than in any other way. 

The impounding of water to form small pools or pools of any 
size, the planting of willow cuttings and other water plants suit- 
able for muskrat food, will create a condition that will be attrac- 
tive to muskrats and they will soon find these places and establish 
homes. As these animals reproduce rapidly in the right environ- 
ment, a rather small area will produce large numbers of muskrats 
when food and other conditions are suitable. 
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What is the outlook of 
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LTHOUGH conservation movements have increased in the 

past few decades the future still holds vast possibilities for 
further developments. Education of the public along these lines 
has made it conscious of the values to be derived, and the younger 
generation will be responsible for carrying on the work started 
years ago by men interested in the preservation of our natural 
resources. 

The depression through which we just passed was responsible 
in many ways for the establishment of programs to conserve the 
resources. It is times such as this that the people of the nation 
realize the great assets in the form of forests, wildlife, and others 
which the Creator has given them. Huge appropriations have been 
set aside for the development of these assets, contrary to the 
belief of many that as prosperity returns the capital and labor 
would be directed to the nation’s industries. 

Research will play an important role in the establishment of 
future programs, and until definite ideas are laid down some of 
the future phases are uncertain. Many of the noted authorities 
differ in their opinions as to the best courses to follow. These 
differences are beneficial to the program in one sense of the word, 
but agreements are equally as important in other respects to de- 
termine the best plans to follow. 

In the field of wildlife restoration, the country is going through 
a change that was never before necessary. With the increase of 
hunters and the reduction of many of the natural habitats for wild- 
life it will be necessary to place this branch under management 


Another fine group of men recently embarked on the “Good 
Ship Conservation.” Twenty-eight prospective field officers entered 
the Game Commission Training School in June, where they are 
now earnestly engaged in the class and field routine which consti- 
tutes the large portion of their school curricula. So popular and 
effective has this method of conservation education proven that 
other states are seeking to enter students in Pennsylvania's insti- 
tution. North Carolina has asked that two men be enrolled this 
year at its expense, and in all probability the Commission will 
grant the request. There is a strong possibility that other states 
will later follow suit, and if so the Commission may maintain the 
school next year primarily as a cooperative gesture with other 
conservation organizations, and for refresher courses. 

Students from other states will be required to pay their full 
pro rata share, plus ten per cent to cover overhead. 


A recent valuation survey made by the ‘(Game Commission indi- 
cates that the present value of its 552,453 acres of State Game 
Lands, conveyed to date, is $2,576,268, or an average of about 
$4.66 per acre. The actual price paid for this acreage, purchased 
during the past seventeen years, amounted to $1,996,070.00, or an 
average of about $3.60 per acre. This does not include expenditures 
for making boundary line surveys, title examinations and convey- 
ancing to the Commonwealth. Most of these lands are forest 
covered and the timber is rapidly increasing in value. Game condi- 
tions have improved on most of the tracts. However, the above 
estimate of value does not take into consideration the value of 
game on the various properties. 

The aggregate value of the various buildings comprising Refuge 
Keepers’ headquarters throughout the State is estimated to be 
$162,975.00. This does not include buildings used as the Game 
Commission Training School, Jefferson County, which are valued 


plans comparable to those established for the forest lands. Our 
own state of Pennsylvania has been a leader in this field tor 
many years and its policies have attracted considerable attention 
from many other states in the Union. 


In this field education will play a very important part and until 
the sportsmen have been enlightened to such an extent that they 
realize the values of the laws and policies set down by the states 
it will be difficult to handle the program as it should be regulated. 
Another important point to be gained through educational activi- 
ties is to secure better cooperation from individual landowners 
and have adequate areas set up on these lands for production of 
game crops. Although the United States Forest Service supervises 
nearly one third of the Federal and State owned forest land in the 
country it is not enough to supply the necessary game that is 
needed for the ever-increasing number of hunters. 


The development of plans to conserve the forest resources have 
been under way for a longer period of time than some of the other 
movements. The idea of forests having but one use, the produc- 
tion of a timber crop, has been discarded since the great recrea- 
tional value of these lands has come into public favor. The Re- 
settlement Administration, the Civilian Conservation Corps, and 
the Tennessee Valley Authority will undoubtedly bring about con- 
ditions in conservation for the future that were beyond compre- 
hension of the pioneers in this work. 


In my opinion the future of conservation holds a lot in store 
for those interested in this work. Experimentation and research 
along with education are the keys to future developments. Better 
cooperation between private landowners and those who use the 
land for recreation are points to be gained by closer relationship. 
All types and forms of people make up this world and each has 
one main purpose, that is, of getting the most out of life. By 
conservation of the natural resources and the use of these facilities 
many persons gain this objective, so it is essential that the work 
be carried on. 


at $21,850.00. Nor does it include buildings on the Commission's 
four Game Propagation Farms. 





According to Ripley the longest fence in the world stretches 
across the plains of western Australia, erected for the sole purpose 
of protection from rabbits. In times of drought the animals mi- 
grate by millions to sections where water and vegetation are 
plentiful, meeting their doom at the high wire fences topped by 
barbed wire. At such times, the dead rabbits frequently are piled 
high against the fence for hundreds of miles. Mounted police—the 
“Rabbit Patrol”—constantly watch this great fence to keep it 
rabbit-proof, and to give warning of the approaching armies of 
the pest. 





GAME FARM COMPARISONS 


Total Eggs Total Eggs Chicks to Per Cent In Brooder 
Produced Set Brooders Loss Field 


1936 1937 1936 1937 1936 1937 1936 1937 1936 1937 


Ringnecks ....143,110 169,948 86,667 104,420 33,126 31,811 5% 5% 22,089 21,800 
Mongolians .. 4,089 9,982 2,694 6,968 2,161 1,006 5% 7% 2,042 931 
Bobwhite 








Quail ........ 11,091 13,953 10,670 13,142 4,758 6,117 5% 5% 4,483 5,753 
Hungarian 

Partridge .. 2,146 4,002 1,940 3,671 532 708 14% 16% 456 589 
Ruffed Grouse. 153 233 261 275 133 105 30% 49% 93 53 
Chukar 

Partridges.... 67 505 115 429 60 211 3% 4% 58 201 


Wild Turkeys.... 5,152 7,069 4,320 6,590 3,090 2,934 3% 2% 2,997 *2,894 
*1,250 are birds from wild propagating areas. 








Total Ringneck Hatching Total Day-Old 
Eggs Shipped—Sportsmen Chicks Shipped—Sportsmen 
- 1936 1937 1936 1937 
44,597 53,073 22,769 *#22,764 


**This does not include 7,000 chicks originally consigned to sportsmen, which were shipped 
to Loyalsock Farm. 


The above figures are to June 26th, 1937, compared with reports made on June 27th, 
1936. 
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BOUNTY RESOLUTION ®UN?” REsoLUTiON 


Regulating Bounty Payments—The Com- 
mission, following conferences with mem- 
bers of its staff and others, carefully con- 
sidered the wisdom of changing the rate of 
bounty payments, and after lengthy discus- 
sion, upon motion made and unanimously 
agreed to, the following entiation was 
adopted: 

WHEREAS, the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission is of the opinion that it is desirable 
and necessary for the better protection of 
game to pay rewards of bounties to encour- 
age the killing of certain predators through- 
out the Commonwealth, that the bounties 
heretofore paid for the destruction of various 
predators are no longer justifiable, and that 
other predators should be added to the list 
of birds and animals upon which bounties 
are paid; 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, 
That the Commission, acting under the pow- 
ers and authority vested in it by the pro- 
visions of Article XI, Sections 1101 and 1102, 
of the Act of Assembly approved June 3, 
1937 (Act No. 316), entitled, “An act con- 
cerning game and other wild birds and wild 
animals; and amending, revising, consolidat- 
ing and changing the laws relating thereto,” 
hereby change the rate of bounty heretofore 
paid for the killing of certain birds and ani- 
mals, remove the bounty heretofore paid for 
certain animals, and add certain birds to the 
bounty list, effective on and after October 1, 
1937, said rates of payment to be made for 
all birds and animals killed in a wild state 
in the Commonwealth only, and presented 
on and after said date regardless of any 
prior date of killing, when presented in the 
manner and under the conditions stipulated 
in the act aforesaid, the new rate of pay- 
ment to be as follows: 

1. Wildcat—That the bounty on the wildcat, 
commonly known as bobcat, be removed 


entirely. 


2.Gray Fox—That the bounty on the gray 
fox be continued at $4.00, as in the past. 
3. Weasel—That the bounty on the weasel 


be reduced to 50c, instead of $1.00 as 
heretofore. 

4. Goshawk—That the bounty on the gos- 

hawk, heretofore $5.00, be reduced to $2.00 

for adults, and that $1.00 be paid for fledg- 

lings, for all birds killed between Novem- 
ber 1 and May 31, inclusive. 

5. Great-Horned Owl 


That bounty of $2.00 


be paid for adult great-horned owls, and 
$1.00 for fledglings, for all birds killed be- 
tween November 1 and May 31, inclusive, 
this bird not previously having been in- 
cluded in the bounty list. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That 
the foregoing rates of bounty shall continue 


in effect until conditions justify further 
changes, at which time notice as required 
be published. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That 
the foregoing resolution shall be duly pub- 
lished in accordance with the provisions of 
Section 1102 of Article XI of the act afore- 
said in the August, 1937, issue of the PENN- 
SYLVANIA GAME NEWS, off the press 
prior to August 1, and this change in the 
rate of bounties shall be brought to the at- 
tention of the public through other available 
channels, the Executive Director of the Com- 
mission being hereby authorized and directed 
to certify the same as and for the act of the 


Pennsylvania Game Commission. 


I hereby certify the above to be a full, true 
and correct copy of the resolution changing 
certain bounties as adopted by the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission at a meeting held 


July 8 and 9, 1937. 


Signed, 


Ati Egrgton 


Executive Director. 


EXPLAINED 


Rewards on noxious species of birds and 
animals have been a tradition in Pennsylya- 
nia for almost 200 years. In the early days 
when man, through his greed and by the 
application of ingenious devices decimated 
the game supply almost to a point of exter- 
mination, rigid predator control was neces- 
sary in order to safeguard what little wildlife 
remained as a result of such ruthless destruc- 
tion. However, as game secured a foothold 
and increased generally, movements to dis- 
courage the payment of bounties began. 

Today Pennsylvania has virtually reached 
the point where she could dispense almost 
entirely with this phase of game manage- 
ment. The sportsmen of the Commonwealth, 
through the Game Commission, asked that 
regulatory powers be granted the Commis- 
sion so that bounties might be changed as 
conditions justify. Such regulatory powers 
were granted and as a result steps were 
taken to effect some very necessary changes 
in the present bounty system. 

The wildcat, having shown a noticeable 
decrease for the past ten years, was removed 
from the list of predatory species. Wildcat 
hunting has become a popular pastime in 
recent years, not so much for the reward 
which is paid upon them but because they 
furnish unusual sport and numerous thrills. 
There are very few hunters who will not ap- 
prove the move to prevent the total exter- 
mination of this fine creature. 

The Commission also declared a $2.00 
bounty on adult great-horned owls and $1.00 
for fledglings between November 1 and June 
1. They also reduced the bounty on the gos- 
hawk $5.00 to $2.00 on adults, and 
added $1.00 on fledglings, also from Novem- 
ber 1 to June 1. The weasel bounty was cut 
from $1.00 to $.50. 


effective beginning October 1. 


from 


All of these changes are 


Records in the office of the Commission, 


substantiated by intensive research in the 
field, have proven that most of the birds and 
mammals upon which bounty is paid are 
killed despite this inducement. Most of them 
are now killed incidental to other activities. 
The farmer makes just as many efforts to 
kill a rat which he finds in his corn crib, 
and upon which no reward is paid, as he 
does to kill a weasel in his chicken yard, for 
which he receives some remuneration. He 
would kill the weasel anyhow. 

What ever objections may be made as a 
result of these revisions in the bounty rates 
it must be borne in mind that they repre- 
sent the consensus of opinion of the prac- 
tical-minded sportsmen of Pennsylvania, and 
that they may ultimately effect a consider- 
able saving of money which can be utilized 


for other more important purposes. 
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